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WRITING 


PADS and TABLETS. 


Scholars’ Delight Tablets, 
Manhattan Tablets, 
Puritan Tablets, 
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Students’ Note Books, 
Composition Books, 
Quincy Practice Papers, &c. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Stationery and Paper Oo., 


59 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Parker’s Arithmetical Charts 


PREPARED BY 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


Principal of Cook County, Ill., Normal School, formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Quincy, Mass. 





THE ONLY ARITHMETICAL CHARTS PUBLISHED. 


They present the latest and best methods of teaching arithmetic. 
They render text-books in primary arithmetic unnecessary. 
They save time. They save labor. They will last for years, 


Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. 


A TREASURE FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


These were the first Reading Charts published. 


They present a definite method of teaching which has never been approached by 
its imitators. 


They may be used as an introduction to any Series of Reading Books. 


New lessons, new pictures, beautifully engraved script exercises, and drawing 
lessons have been added. . 








Ittustrated Circular free. Special terms to Teachers and School 


Officers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DANA’S GEOLOGIES. 


| 7 | ‘EACHERS are reminded to address us for 





our new pamphlet ‘‘ SPECIAL SE- 
LECTED LIST” of Representative Text 
Books in the Common Branches, sent free to any 
address. It gives a practical solution of the questions 
involved in securing the best books at the lowest 
prices. 
Our Brief Descriptive List sent free on request. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO—O., 
753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK and 149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO . 


TENNY’S ZOOLOGY. 
TENNY’S NAT. HIST. 
COOLEY’S CHEMISTRY. 
COOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY 
GUYOT’S PHYS. GEOG. 
LOOMIS’S MUSIC. 
TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOV'T 
FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
UNIVERSAL HIST. 
KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY. 








UR IMPORTANT 


EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


By Gen. Taomas J. MorGAN, Principal Rhode 


t every 
vai SL and educator should have. Price, post- 


Island State Normal School. A book tha 


wet ea for eee oe ee oe inet empondence ieinvied, | SILVER, ROGERS & C0., Publishers, 60 Bromfield St., Boston, *** 


om 
STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By Wiii1amM A. Mowry, Ph.D., Boston. A 
text-book for the use of classes in Civil Govern- 
ment.. (Ready October 1st.) 


& 124 Wabash Avenue, a aes. 
9 Bond Street, NEW YO 


INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

By E. BenJAMIN ANDREwWs, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
feasor of History in Brown University. A book 
that every teacher, student. and general reader 
of History shoulda have. Postpaid, $2.00. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL TECHNICS. 

By GzorGE N. Cross, A.M., Prsctpal Robinson 
Female Seminary, Exeter, N.H. A book that 
every jpater of Chemistry should have. Price, 
postpaid, $1.25 
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LEAD PENCILS 


Are in every-day use in every school-room in the country and a vas 
amount of time and patience would be saved if teachers would only 


see that good ones only were used 
1Q AMERICAN 
DIXON’S Grarnite PENCILS 

Have leads of wonderful smoothness and toughness unequaled by 
any other. They are made in 10 degrees of hardness so as to furnish 
proper grades for every class of work or individual want. If your 
stationer does not keep them, mention N. Y. ScHooL JouRNAL, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. It is a positive 
pleasure to use Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Illus*rated Price List 
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subscribers until a definite order to discontinue 
ls received, and all arrears are paid in full. 

QO’ another page will be found a selection of 

memorial days. Among these are three that 
ought to be of prime interest to teachers, June 13, 
Thomas Arnold—April 21, Friedrich Froebel—Jan 
12, John Henry Pestalozzi. We think the teachers 
should not let these pass without due attention. On 
these dates let the teachers of a town or ccunty 
assemble and listen to an appropriate address; let 
there be good music. Let the people be invited in. 
Expound the truths these men expounded. Teach- 


ers, magnify the great teachers; magnify the edu- 
cator, 











T the opening of the new club-house for railroad 
men in this ‘city, on Monday evening of this 
week, Bishop Potter proposed three cheers and a 
tiger for Mr. Vanderbilt, the donor. He created a 
sensation, but the audience responded with hearty 
g00d will. This building is admirably furnished as 
&home, with gymnasium, bath-rooms, reading- 
rn library, smoking-rooms, lecture-hall, and 
sleeping-rcoms, all furnished by a generous hand, 
and it is now open as a club-house, under the man- 
‘gement of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at me city. ‘This benevolence is a monument to 
‘he enlightened enterprise of one man in this great 


city. In his address at the house-warming, Presi- 
dent Depew stated that he belonged to five of the 
best appointed club-houses, but he knew of none so 
well appointed as this. ‘It has cost more to the 
square foot than any other in this city,” he said; 
but he added another sentence that expresses the 
greatness of this enterprise: ‘* A building like this 
is a great stride in brmging employés up to the 
level on which both employer and employé walk 
together, and both walk toward each other.” This 
is a grand statement of the great object of all the 
humanizing and elevating influences at work to-day. 
Churches and schools clasp bands in lifting human 
ity up to higher levels. His'ory and arithmetic 
have no place in public schools, except as uplifting 
forces. 1£ a young man learns all that can be learn- 
ed in a!l the schools of the world and is not mad: 
larger, kinder, more human, and more god-like by 
what he has learned, he has learned nothing as he 
ought! A railroad has no excuse to live as a mere 
commercial enterprise. It is bound to make its em- 
ployés better. The officers of a railroad must mak: 

their humanizing touch felt in all departments of 
their work. In view of this fact, President Depew 
said, ‘ Corn lius Vanderbilt was the first man who 
recognized the possibilities of deve’ opment in this 
direction. He took stock in this idea, and the fruit 
of his faith is shown in this building, the flower of 
ten years of work. Here surplus wealth is moving 
on the highest plane, and the example will reach 
out to other roads. The Pennsylvania, the Bualti- 
more and Ohio, and the rest cannot stand still while 
the Central bas this building in New York; and in 
ten years in every railroad center will stand a build 

ing worthy of the purpo-es of this association, wor- 
thy of the giver of so noble a gift as this.” Wher 
all our men of wealth and influence shall work with 
the object of making the world better by their gifts 
and influence, the golden age of Virgil, and the 
millennium of the Bible, will not be very far away. 





ARE GOOD BOYS DISEASED ? is a question discussed 

in the October number of Popular Science 
Monthly. It is argued that since our ancestors wer: 
cruel, ‘‘how can we expect our boys to be any- 
thing but cruel.” The author gives the followirg 
blood-curdling composition by a pupil in a public 
school. 

* Not long ago, when one of the boys went up to bed, 
he was standing close to the window, undressing him- 
self, anda little bird came fluttering around the win- 
dow on the outside. At first we thought it was a bat, 
but after a while we came to the conclusion that is was 
a little bird. Then we opened the window and let it in. 
It seemed to be crippled or very cold, and it could noi 
fly very well, although it would keep out of our reach. 
We tricd to catch it by running after it, but we soon 
got tired of that, and we began to throw our hats at it. 
Sometimes we would strike st witha hat, but that didn’: 
do much good, until the bird was tired of flying, and is 
got under a bei, and we caught it. Then we went up 
the hall, and wruag its head off. After we had wrung 
its head off, we got the wings, and threw the rest of the 
bird out of the window. J. F. T.” 

This writer thinks that this is a fair sample of the 
mental and moral condition of mcst of the average 
boys now growing up in this country. It is too bao 
to be heaping up accurations between us and our 
ancestors, behind which we can hide our cowardiy 
heads when we are accused of crime. It is very 
convenient to keep on repeating with the old 
Puritans, 

**In Adam’s fall, 

We sinned all,” 
when we do wrong, but it doesn’t at all palliate our 
sin. We shall be held responsible, nevertheless, for 
what we have done. If sin is a sickness, and our 
children have the disease, it has been caught since 
they were born. They may have inherited a ten- 





dency to sin, but no actual transgression is ever 








committed unless under the influence of either { pre- 
cept or example, Our chi'dren have inherited a 
hability to take scarlet fever and the mumps, but 
a man would be considered insane who would argue 
that his children had caught cither of these diseases 
from their great graadfather, who had d ed a q :ar- 
ver of a century before they were born A tendency 
is one thing, but the real, tangible thing is quite 
another. 

Several years ago two boys were scen tormenting 
acat. Having twisted acord aroand its neck, they 
were in great celight, exclaimiug, ‘See how its 
eyes stick out!” Wus it inherited disease? Not at 
ili, but example and notoing else. Their father 
was a professor of zoology, ani had been seen by 
them frequently putting live snakes in alcohol, and 
pinning struggling bugs to boxes. This boy who 
wrote this composition bad probably been hunting 
ind fishing with his father, and had seen a} sorts 
f crueity practiced; or he had he!p-+d to kill crick- 
ans, and was only exercisirg 9s he had ben 
taught. Huis ancestors had iong been where such 
yarbarities are not known, and it is 'oo bad to ley 
his sins to their account, We are liable to run this 
aw of heredity into the ground, in our haste to 
excuse the sins of our children. We—parenis, 
teachers, peop.e—are responsible for what our cnil- 
lren do. We know some of our reade-s wiil obj ct 
to this, but we cannot help it. These opinions are 
ours, and we think they ought to be others’, too. 

A good old preacher used tu say thot he wouldn’t 
zive a fig for family religion that didn't make the 
vat happier. .A Caristian, who is a Christian, has a 
good dog, if he hus a dog at all, has good children 
f be has ch:'Idren, has good neighbors if he has any 
one near him, and if he is a teacher he ha: good 
pupils. Why? Because he 1s a good man himsclf, 
ind he makes others good who stay long enough 
within the sphere of his influence to catch his spirit. 
Che law of influence should be studied, but more, 
ITS POWER must be recogniz’d. Our salo ns aro 
ruining our boys, even though they do not erter 
‘hem, They are stunding influences of the devil 
for destruction—licenscd dens of iniquity for dam- 
oation. We, teachers, teach ourselves with ten- 
fold more powcr~than we teach our books. Our 
pupils read us “just hke a boox.” We shall do 
better work when we stop laying so much sin at the 
door of our ancestors, ani more at the door of our- 
selves, 





Y the death of Supt. Heyry F. Harrivaton, «f 
New Bedford, Mass., the educational world 
has lost a clear-headed thinker, a succ’ssful teacher, 
& Vigorous writer, and a warm-hearted, earnest 
man. His reports are full of live thou;:hts; in fact, 
we know of no educatioral writings that would be 
‘ead with greatcr intercst, could they be brought be- 
fore the world. A friend, writing in The Academy, 
speaks of him as follows: “Did it compo-t with 
this notice, we should like to reveal the beautiful 
and heroic self-sacrifice of Mr. Harr.ngton’s private 
life, as impressive and touching ar his public career 
was useful and eminent; the abounding humor of 
bis conversation in the curcle cf his intimates; the 
love and reverence which his personal friends cher- 
ished for him; and his own enjoyment of the socicty 
of a group of companions, to reach whom, in their 
Friday evening relaxations, he woulc, to the end 
of his life, as often as his official duties permit’ ed, 
make a long journey, there to render all about him 
happy by bis emphatic demonstrations of pieusure 
in meeting his comrades aguip.” Whin such a 
man as this dies, the world bas a right to mourn, 
and we wish on this first p»ge to r. cord our tribute, 
along wih thousands of ot»ers, to the unavifieh, 
genial, devot+d hfe of our brother, v-ose face sh: Il 
be seen among the liviug no more, yet who though 
dead, yot speaks, and shall spcak fur many days to 
come. 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 





Courses of study are just now exciting much atten- 
tion. This is common sense. A poor course of study is 
a crime against childhood, for it robs it of what it 
ought to have. Thousands of young men and women 
have been twisted all out of plumb because they have 
been required to study what not only did not discipline 
the mind, but created habits of thought that were pos- 
itive obstacles in the way of future progress. This is a 
fact. Somebody says, ‘“ Prove it.” ‘‘ Point out the de- 
fects.” Now it is impossible to enter into an extended 
criticism of any considerable number of courses of 
study in this paper, but in general hey are faulty in 
the following particulars : 

1. They require the training of the memory ‘to the 
neglect of the ether powers. 

2. They give too much time to mathematics. 

8. They often require five years’ study of Latin or 
Greek, neglecting a scientific study of English, and 
either German or French, 

4, They are too inflexible, admitting no change to suit 
certain personal peculiarities and stages of mind de- 
velopment. 

5. They are too crowded, thus requiring teachers to 
cram in order to get through them in the required time. 

6. They omit the practical study of the things of to- 
day—the steam engine, the telegraph, the telephone, 
the electric light, the railroad, steamboats, eloctrotyping, 
printing, and other arts,as common as the daily paper, 
and as full of discipline in their study as an egg is of 
meat. ‘ 

But somebody says, ‘‘Would you omit grammar, 
algebra, geometry, and rhetoric Certainly, if their 
study crowds out the consideration of the things that 
take hold of the questions of to-day. It isa burning shame 
that tens of thousands of advanced pupils can not ex- 
plain the following topics: 

What makes the piston of a steam engine move back- 
ward and forward? Draw a diagram and explain. Ex- 
plain the working of the telephone. 

Explain a dynamo, and illustrate its working by 
means of a simple magnet. 

What is the incandescent electric lamp. Explain its 
construction, 

Show the principle underlying the magnetic tele— 
graph. 

Where does soot come from when a Jamp smokes? 

These are but a few of many other points that may be 
easily understood by pupils able to study algebra. In 
this connection we call attention to the course of study 
given below, not because we consider it perfect, but be- 
cause it is far in advance of what is attempted in most 
high schools, 





COURSE OF STUDY—MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





FIRST YEAR, 


Arithmetic completed. Algebra, to equations. 

English language, its structure and use. Study of 
selected pieces. History of the United States. 

Latin grammar and reader may be taken in place of 
English. 

All students have English composition once a week. 

Huxley’s Introduction to Science. Physical geography. 
Botany. 

Drawing, mechanical and free-hand. Penmanship. 

Carpentry and joinery. Wood carving. Wood 
turning. 

SECOND YEAR, 

Algebra, through quadratics, Geometry begun. 

Natural philosophy. Experimental work in the phy- 
sical laboratory. 

English composition and‘literature. Rhetoric. 
lish history. 

Latin [Cesar] may be taken in place of English and 
history. 

Drawing, line-shading and tinting, machines. De- 
velopment of surfaces, free-hand detail drawing, iso- 
metric projections. 

Forging -Drawing, upsetting, bending, punching, 
welding, tempering ; pattern-making, molding, solder- 
ing. 


Eng: 


THIRD YEAR, 
Geometry, continued. . Plane trigonometry. Mensu- 
ration. 
English composition and literature. History. Ele- 
mentary political economy. 
French may be taken in place of English and history, 


Physiology. Elements of chemistry. Students who 
have taken Latin will take history in place of physiology 
and chemistry. 

Book-keeping. 

Drawing, brush-shading, shadows, geometrical and 
architectural. 

Work in the machine shop, 
turning, drilling, planing, screw-cutting, etc. 
the steam engine. 


Bench work and fitting, 
Study of 





A CAREFULLY selected list of books for public school 
libraries for the state of Wisconsin, has been prepared 
by State Superintendent J. B.Thayer. Four lists are 
given; the first for pupils in the second reader, the 
second for pupils in the third reader, the third for fourth 
reader pupils, and the fourth for pupils in the high 
school, 





THERE was a difficulty among the singers; and, it 
being rumored as a settled fact that the choir would not 
sing anote on the next Sabbath, the minister commenced 
morning worship by giving out that hymn of Watts’, 
“Come, ye who love the Lord.” After reading it 
through, he looked up very emphatically at the choir, 
and said, ‘“‘ You will begin at the second verse” : 

“* Let those refuse to sirg 
Who never knew our God.” 
They sang that hymn. 

This reminds us of what happened at one of our large 
female colleges. 

The young ladies had gotten into the bad habit of 
being late to chapel, and causing delay to the president, 
who stood waiting to give out the hymn. They had 
been spoken toa number of times, and once more forcibly 
than ever, so they determined to make a very prompt 
entrance the next day. Their plan reached the ears of 
the faculty, and when the place was filled in two and a 
fraction minutes, the president, whom they had hoped 
to anticipate, was there before them, Promptly the 
hymn was given out : 

“ Early, my God, I seek Thy face,” 
but the president could not conceal a slight twinkle in 
the eye, and a ripple of amusement went over the whole 
company. 





THOSE who want more “ practical” journals should 
subscribe for the London Practical Teacher. It is full 
of the most minute, text-book details. For example, in 
the September number, answers and hints to solutions 
in trigonometry occupy four pages, answers to arith- 
metical exercises, and a treatise on discount, nearly four 
pages ; a translation of ‘‘ Christopher Columbus,” by 
Lamartine, two and a half pages; more translation 
from the French, two and a half ; answers to matricu- 
lation questions, given last June, seventeen pages; 
quarterly arithmetical tests, two pages; a technical 
analysis of a part of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hemlet,” two 
pages ; answers to technical questions, three pages. 





Durin@ his fall and winter visits a school commis- 
sioner in New Jersey made inguiries with reference to 
educational journals. The following is a summary: 
Two teachers subscribe for five publications; four for 
four ; six for three ; twenty for two; fifty-one for one; 
forty-three for none. 





A SPEAKER at one of the educational gatherings in 
England thus declaims against history. He says: 
“I give it as my opinion that the teaching of history to boys 
and girls at school is most pernicious. Why should their young 
minds be imbued and corrupted by the accounts of batiles, 
massacres, and treacherous nssassinations, perpetrated by kings, 
nobles, clergy, highland chiefs, and border ruffians? Nay, more, 
why should the minds of children be formed into almanacs to 
chronicle with accuracy the dates of these atrocities. 
In a recent address of Sir Lyon Playfair, President of 
the British Association, relating to questions of scientific 
and industrial training and their effects on national life 
and national prosperity and progress, occurs the follow- 
ing passage which is full of most important truth. He 
says that : 
“In the school a boy should be aided to discover the class of 
knowledge that is best suite’ for his mental capacities, so that in 
the upper forms of the school and in the university, knowledge 
may be specialized, in order to cultivate the powers of the man 
to their fullest extent. Shakesprare’s educational formula may 
not be altogether true, but it contains a broad basis of truth :— 

“* No profit goes where is no pleasure ta’en ; 

In brief, sir, study what you most affect.’ ”’ 

In this quotaiion the truth we have often urged in 
these pages is clearly expressed, viz.: that there should 
be adaptation of training to each pupil’s needs 








or in place of science study.* 


peculiarities in our schools. 





CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER’s addrees before the alum. 
niof Cazenovia Seminary, was a marked feature on arp. 
cent ocecasion. not only on account of his world-wi;, 
reputation as a brilliant author, but from the fact tha 
in 1842 he, with his mother and younger brother, cam. 
to Cazenovia, where is grandfather and uncle reside, 
Mrs. Warner’s home was opposite the Presbyterian 
Church, in what is known as the Tyler Cross house, ang 
her sons made a very decided impression at that time. 
Charles graduated from Cazenovia Seminary at the ag. 
of sixteen and went to Hamilton College, receiving his 
degree in ’51. Among those who were impressed by his 
peculiar physiognomy and magnetic manner was tha 
superior instructor, the late Mary A Dawson, who wa 
laughingly to tell of walking with the boy Charley W,,. 
ner one evening when the sk’ was emblazoned with 
northern lights. She, thinking of a little orphaz gir 
who had recently returned to her home in a northern 
town and who had been his favorite in the seminary, 
called his attention to the display in a way to embarrass 
him ; but with characteristic coolness he replied, “(h, 
yes, I see ; and don’t I know who lights them ?” 





Ir is reported that Mr. Bancroft, has been riding g 
great deal at Newport this season, and in spite of his 
eighty-seven years sits firmly and securely in the saddle, 
He wears a soft cap of black silk, shaped like a yachting 
cap, and his white hair gleams like silver beneath it. 
The venerable historian still accomplishes a certaip 
amount of literary work every day. 

THE first annual excursion given to pupils of the Law- 
rence public school, took place Sept. 28. The party 
visited Central Park, this city, and the museum of Ait 
and Natural History there. Tickets, etc., in connection 
with this excursion were provided by the principal, B. J, 
Tice, pupils and guests being at no expense whatever. 








THE list of things advocated by the Central Labor 
Union, as recently adopted, includes the following 


items: 

Eight hours gonstitute a day’s work. 

Prohibition of child labor in all occupations. 

Prohibition of female labor in occupations detrimenta) to health 
or morality. 

Fqual pay to both sexes for equal work, 

Payment of wages weekly in lawful money, and no more 
“ truck ”’ pay. 

First lien for workmen’s wages. 

The enactment of juster laws for the liability of employers to 
employes. 

Abolition of the contract system in prisons and on public works. 

Sweeping reform of the tenement-house sysiem. 


Abolition of tenement-house cigar-making and of all other tene-’ 


ment-house manufacturing. 

Sanitary inspection of mines, factories, dwellings and all con- 
ditions of labor. 

Rigid enforcement of the law prohibiting the importation of 
foreign labor under contract. 

Rigid enforcement of all existing beneficial labor laws. 

Equal adult citizenship and suffrage, without regard to sex. 

Repeal of all blue laws. 

Repeal of all conspiracy laws, tramp laws, and all class legisla- 
tion and privileges. 

No Pinkertons; no armed bandits in the pay of capital. 


Now if they will add one more, viz : 
No liquor and no saloons, they will enact a clause 
worth a hundred times as much as all the rest. 





Pror. Newton of Yale, says that the freshman clas 
this year will number over two hundred, and be the 
largest on record. The Scientific School will have one 
hundred students in the new class, 





DuRING the constitutional centennial week, the upp! 
grades in the Erie schools, had special exercises concert 
ing the formation of the constitution; and at the 
Teachers’ Institute of Sept. 17, the chief topic was the 
history of the constitution. Special and able address 
were made by Profs. Burns and Missimer. 





PERSONALS. 


Dr. Grorae E. REED, of New Haven, lately of Brook 
lyn, is said to be ‘‘ booked” for either a Methodist Ep* 
copal bishopric or the presidency of Wesleyan Univer 
sity, and that in the immediate future. He would adom 
either position. 

James Mark BaLpwtn, A. M., Ph. D., at present a" 
tant professor of modern languages in the college here, 
has accepted a call to the chair of metaphysics at 
Luke Forest University. Professor Baldwin has ¥® 
some distimction by his translations of foreign metaphy* 
ical treatises, and also by original work. He ws 





uated from Princeton in 1884. - 
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PROFESSOR STEVENSON, of the University of the City 
of New York, has been chosen foreign member of the 
Imperial Society of Naturalisis at Moscow and corres- 
ponding member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Padua and of the Tuscany Society of Natural History. 

pissop W. H. Hiiery, of the African Methodist 
Church of Tennessee, is in San Francisco, engaged in 
raising funds for the education of the colored people of 
the South. : 





GENERAL JOHN BIDWELL, recently gave eight acres of 
his great ranch at Chico, Butte County, as a site for the 
new Normal School for Northern California. He arrived 
in California long before the discovery of gold. He 
traveled all over the Spanish territory of California in 
order to survey grants of land, and in this way became 
familiar with the rich Rancho Chico, in the upper Sacra- 
mento Valley, and when the American occupation took 
place, and many of the Spanish families returned to 
Mexico, he bought this domain of 30,000 acres for the 
trifling sum of $3,000. It is now estimated to be worth 
more than a million, and the revenue from it is $100,000 
a year. Since General Bidwell’s second marriage his 
wife has induced him to root out all his wine grapes and 
replace them with raisin grapes. 





Pror. WILLIAM H. WooLERy, who has been elected 
president of Hiram College, is a Kentuckian, thirty-five 
years old, and has been engaged as a teacher in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 





Tue will of the widow of Richard Bond, of Boston, 
gives $28,000 to Dartmouth College. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 








The post of difficulty, for the teacher, is the primary 
school. In this respect a great change has taken place 
in the public mind, Governor Foote, of Vermont, used 
to tell conventions of teachers this incident: He was 
applied to by a young lady for a license to teach, but 
finding she knew next to nothing of the branches to be 
taught was obliged to refuse a certificate. But this 
brought abundant tears from the would-be teacher. 
The governor was not hard-hearted, and so he took a 
pen and wrote: “I certify Miss is able to teach a 
small school of very small children.” 

The practice has been for the would-be teacher to be- 
gin with teaching in the “lower” grades and thus fit 
herself for the “higher” grades! In New York City 
even, they still pay primary teachers less than they do 
advanced teachers ! 

All this is opposed to science. It is more difficult to 
teach young children, in the light of their needs and 
capacities. True, they may be made to sit on benches, 
and by fear and threats, to sit very still; they may be 
made to read and to recite tables and all that, but all 
this may be done and the little ones get no education. 
Thinking men saw this a good many years ago; among 
them Rev. James Currie, of Edinburgh, Scotland. He 
gathered his ideas into a volume,* which having been 
extensively sold in this country, has just been repub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co, graced with an intro- 
duction by Supt. Meleney, of Paterson. Mr. Currie 
makes a strong point on the need of the teacher to 
know the principles of education. Here is where the 
primary teacher may ground her demand for proper pay 
for her services. It is by her understanding these that 
she can lay claim to recognition. 

It is a fact that is well-known, that our primary 
schools, in general, do not educate: they drill into the 
children a knowledge of letters and numbers ; they force 
them to remember the names of certain rivers and 
mountains, All this is opposed to the highest welfare of 
the child. Yet this meets with approval in most of our 
cities and towns, and especially in the rural schools. 
Thoge who would teach in a truly scientific way are de- 
clared faulty ; perhaps they are discharged. The popu- 
lar conception of education is not yet correct; hence 
the circulation of such a volume as this of Mr. Currie’s 
must be considered as an aid to a day of better things. 
Froebel was considered a “ fool” by those who saw him 
educate ; the kindergarten is a sealed book to thousands 
of teachers yet. Its day has not yet arrived. 

And yet there are thousands who are asking: ‘‘How 
can I advance to higher stages of excellence in teaching 
these children?” Underneath all, the teacher must have 
a clear understanding of psychology ; nor is this so diffi- 
cult. A thoughtful study of the child’s mind, as por- 
trayed in this volume, will make the whole very plain. 

The day is sure to come when the skillful teacher of 
little children will occupy # position far higher than 
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she now does, The gradual rising of the star of Froebel 
shows this. Every year sees the expansion of the kin- 
dergarten. Less restrictions are placed on young chil- 
dren. More interest is taken in the primary class. In 
some cities the prim ry teacher is paid a salary equal to 
that the advanced teacher receives. In some the 
superior teachers are put in the primary school-room. 
Thus, by speaking and writing the truth does the cause 
of young humanity go forward. 





*“ Principles and Practice of Early and Infant School Edu- 
cation.” 16mo., 300 pp. $1.25. 





MEMORIAL DAYS. 





When the birthday of any noted man arrives, the 
teacher should certainly mention it to the school; he 
should, if possible, prepare beforehand for its observ- 
ance. If the teacher is doing the just thing by the pupil 
he will have interested him so that he will want to say 
something. To let the day slip by unobserved is an act 
of injustice to the school ; it is uneducational, to say the 
least. The child will be a child but once; not to know 
the mark the great ones of the earth have left, is not to 
do as well as the old troubadours did ; they made it their 
mission to celebrate the deeds of the doers of brave 
deeds. We can act wiser; we can point out the great 
acts of men who never wielded a sword or spear. 

Many exercises may be found in these pages that will 
aid the teacher. If he has devised better ones, let him 
send them in for publication. The great point should be 
to make as good an impression asthe time and place will 
allow. It is not supposed that a great deal of time will be 
consumed ; some have taken an hour, some an hour and 
ahalf. And some have “ run the thing into the ground,” 
by making the exercise very tedious and heavy. Let 
the teacher be wise; to render a ‘‘ memorial day” offen- 
sive, is folly and worse. 

The following are among the most important names 
in history, with date of birth. D signifies the date of 
death : 


NAME. DATE. 
ET RS a eee Ee January 11 
en Ty UNIO, 6 6 cic 5 500.0000 00c'phdaom Weensbeckes January 12 
SE op acbececcthes sosasce aiebiins Gan . .. January 13 
SIE, Giivocscccccscess sccbbenhetewsemince .January 15 
UR ei cncccccorcces oc Udekesenens Yamtoos January 17 

SR nods katasidntangrsncdns theenskeaehewte ... January 18 
I Mls I ee cco ncnnescccsess concneesetbes Sane January 19 
Edgar A. Poe........ ... January 19 
ss. oid ccd Rencwesesneesns adoknards February 7 
SIL, sv rddkudtdes doscscneuuvedisrseessveosee February 11 
I Mi cn ch aenaenane amnesia February 12 
pv TR rt PPO Rete ne rtenee S February 12 
as sistas cnennsecnien panetionsasedesebl February 17 
RP III cc ccce cocéccacnde-dcetaceabescedtua February 22 
SR, GENE onc once. 00.08) des convoccesccsnc wees February 24 
SS re ee ry Sieanues a February 24 
CE inskas <o600ccevsssees*@ 0 68: veotusedbosd February 26 
ey RY OP ere rr ee rm February 27 
Town Tans sss cies 5 0000 dd wgovadscdee cavepecce March 11 
i <¢ cude dhnbbsstoni-cossteeevceseed onnens March 21 
oo cp eensateensess ecenncnsepeceancenl March 18 
EE RTEIIOID . s nccciisee cccccccccccocccns cape bees sees March 19 
pe yy rerrerrrrey fe tr March 26 
Joseph Haydn.......... en re 3 | ae March 31 
ON eee April 1 
SG MIN nc csces ccccncccneddchenpestpeseGh ahs dabe April 2 
pS PPE ttt ee April 3 
BE CiesnccccsccesanesseccccccccccctlHe sceceseesccens April 12 
Bees Bs FOR ainikis once ses. bbe. sceccccccceccess sccccece April 16 
Charles Robert Darwitis:d.... .. 2.2.0. + secseccvtecceecs April 20 
Friedrich Froebel........... eee, > April 21 
W2iinmn BRARGRPORTS. ia) o.c occ ccc ccs scccccccosestiescoscce April 23 
oY es Serer errr rr rrr rrr ryt ree April 24 
ns. ns ick eeeeeee senesceeteen® ereaedusel April 26 
Uiganen B. GEMM... cccccecrcce vececcccsccccccccses eoosees April 27 
DOM DOIB DEE SITE... ccc scccccccsccccs co cccocenescume May 1 
Toes GP GTA S . oc cenccecccccce cess sccsccccsces. coves May 1 
We Ws IEEE os: cadesccicccnces Secsecicccosesssaguem sequel May 4 
Sc. Sb a eidbadicas © sbscccosuce . cescebentel May 4 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 4... ......---..-. cee. cceceeee cee cee wee May 5 
Alexander Von Humboldt.............0. 0-000. eeeeeeeeneee ee May 6 
NE IE, Gh cccconccane cons coectoccetesscosese eseseee May 9 
Welicin Homans, d. 2... i... cece ce Succes cbe ese sewees May 12 
Wea, CG ass 50d 56602 00 Shop 0 cen. ee: 9:00 «09> echnqese May 16 
I I nics scathing ctenenneenss éccctsncssd May 19 
Alexander Pope............----..+++ peeled inks, a6enelesennll May 22 
PE PO. 4 ccences Gg beban. = oe 00000 sesece May 23 
Sf eee eee May 25 
Kotte AGRGES. .....0. 0000 cc cHilcc be eete MED ccc ‘ccccccce os May 28 
Solem G. GAMB. ... 00.60.05... eee SG dnkte coves a0 June 2 
Ernest von Weber.... . ....-.. + is Séisesonseces. cocvecs June 5 
le De asa. | x6 Kote, bcc qdectneeeneneses cose Junie 1 
William Cullen Bryant, d....... ee June 12 
Ce” ae eS a June 13 
Hiarrict ROE TO WE ..... 5. 5 ccc ge Se cisecesa wegeece June 1¢ 
Ee, ET Le ae June 28 
Bdteatothn T, BPO ale. 00020500 ccccccccecscsessccesccee-cs June 29 
NO IIE SOI, 8 ns nus dear buen otngebaenenesesnenesee June 29 





Supt, J. R. Cox, of Russellville, Tennessee, is work- 
ing hard to uplift the schools and teachers of Hannibal 


PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. 


I, 
GEOGRAPHY. 
“ This is the one subject in which the maximum of visible re- 
sult may be attained with the minimum of intellectual effort.” — 
FITcH. : 

PRINCIPLE.—From the known to the unknown by grad- 
ual steps. 

Fact.—Historical dates are not history, and geo- 
graphical facts are not geography. 

The primary object of all study is for the purpose of 

nourishing and strengthening the mind, and supplying 
appropriate knowledge. Wholesome food must not 
only be taken, but there must be a sufficient quantity 
of exercise. Geographical science affords admirable 
opportunities for taking this food and getting this exer- 
cise. No other study is so good, because no other is 
so comprehensive; for it touches all the natural 
sciences, especially physics, meteorology, zoology, bot- 
any, geology, and astronomy. In addition, its thorough 
understanding requires a knowledge of some of the 
most difficult mathematical operations. It is true very 
few students of geography get much knowledge of any 
one of these eciences, but no thorough teacher will fart 
to touch all of them, sooner or later. The very com- 
prehensiveness of this study must always afford admir- 
able opportunities fot disciplining the various powers of 
the mind. We will notice what sort of discipline this 
is: 
Memory. This is “‘ the power of the mind to repossess 
itself of what has once passed before it,” and in study- 
ing geography may be of two kinds, verbal and geo- 
graphical. 

The mind frequently becomes a storehouse of facts, 
having little or no relation to the world and its sur- 
roundings. For example, a pupil may learn the names 
of the principal cities in a country, their population 
and sources of wealth, with no idea of their location 
and relations to each other and the rest of the world. 
He may also learn to draw a map, with no idea of what 
it is intended to picture. The marks representing rivers 
suggest no idea of water, and other lines called moun- 
tains, carry with them no thought of elevation. It is 
evident that in this memorizing there is no geography— 
no geographical memory, only a filling of the mind with 
words. 

But when the learner comes to apprehend the world as 
a globe, and learns to think of words as associated with 
it, he has the true spirit of geographical study, ~ His 
memorizing is full of the most pleasing and vivid associ- 
ating. When the word “ New York” is mentioned his 
memory brings up a neck of land almost surrounded by 
navigable water, with capacious harbors, land-locked, 
opening directly into the Atlantic Ocean. When he 
draws the Hudson River he recalls former impressions 
and sees an ample stream of water, navigable for one 
hundred and fifty miles, carrying the precious cargoes 
of thousands of canal boats from the Erie canal basin at 
Albany to the metropolis of the new world. When he 
recalls the word ‘‘ London,” it comes up loaded with 
scores of pictures—the Thames, the Tower, Windsor Cas- 
tle, the Parliament Houses, Westminster Abbey, When 
he sketches the British isles they are replete with pictures 
stored away in memory’s archives. These memories 
are the results of class-room pictures. They may have 
been first received from engravings and photographs, 
or they may be recalled concepts of vivid word paint- 
ings. At all events, it is a geographicaland not asimple 
verbal memory he has. 

Our readers cannot fail to notice how much better, 
how much more ratisfactory and exhilarating a geo- 
graphical memory is than a mere verbal one. One is 
delightful, the other a burden ; one is satisfying, for it 
gives the mind something to feed upon ; the other is un- 
satisfying, for it offers the hungry intellect only the 
dry husks of science. 

Geographical memory has frequently been called 
imagination, but a single thought will convince any one 
that it is not. The mind in this study does not “take 
parts of conceptions and combine them into new forms 
and images;” it simply reproduces real concep's re- 
ceived in the process of learning. There is no exercise 
of the imagination in recalling true pictures. We can- 
not imagine how Paris looks, if we have seen it either 
with the real or in the mind’s eye. It is possible to 
imagine a Paris, but the picture would probably be very 
different from the real Paris. Children can imagine 
how Rome is laid out, or how bread-fruit tastes, bat 
there would be no probability of its being anywhere 
near the truth, The provioce of imagination in. ny a 
phy teaching will be in our next article, 


necessary at the outset to get a clear idea of the dis- 
tinction between this creative power and a 





county. 


memory. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them, The devices here 
explained are not a:wayss original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they sbou.d be. 











TWELVE WEEKS’ WORK IN BOTANY. 


Myra B, Martin, Willimantic, Conn. 


Botany is that one of the natural sciences which can 
be grasped by even the ‘*du 1” pupil, to whom the word 
science is a buglear. It 18 to be regretted that most 
high school couses of study limit the study of botany to 
one term—usually the spring term. This is tooshort a 
time for a subje“t at once so interesting and profitable. 
But even a few weeks may suffice for teaching the rudi- 
ments, acd inspi'ing the student with the desire to make 
further investigation by himself. Wecan do no greater 
service to the student than to interest him in those 
natural sciences which will help him first to observe, 
then to admire, and finally to love nature and her won- 
derful power of adaptati n. 

Haviog been asked to tell how I teach botany, I will 
outline my metbod as briefly as possivle. In the first 
place, we do only as much text-book wo k as is neces- 
sary, sopplementing such work wi h *‘ object lessons” 
fr.m trees, house-pl. nts, and what spring vegetation 
there my be. 

In recitation bour, we draw on the board, or on psper, 
the ehapes of ro: ts and leaves, either fcom nature or 
from *‘ Prang’s Natural Hi:tory” cards, which I have 
foun:l very useful. 

Of course, there are always some members of theclasrs 
who think they cunnot draw, but even if they produce 
poor work, the attempt to draw fixes the shapes in 
mind. The recitation is the last one on the daily pro- 
gram, so we make: xcursions to the woods and fields as 
often as 1s practicable, 

Methods of analyzing, collecting, and pressing have 
been so often and so welldescribed, that I will not speak 
of them here, but pass to the speciul work of the class, 

Tn accordance wito bis natural tendency or taste, some 
eperial work 13 assigned to each student, which, when 
finished, becomes school property. 

Last year the following work was assigned : 

I, Spe imens of local woods, 

Saw fiom the tree a Lillet ten inches long, and, at 
least three inches through. Split in halves lengthwise, 
taking care not to split the bark, and Jay it away for a 
month to season. A warm roc w like an aitic 1s better 
than a place near a stove or furnace, as the wood 
warps or cracks if dried too quickly. When it is sea- 
syne. pl -ne smooth, write the botanical and common 
pames in India, or common ink, thea coat all but the 
bark witb a thin layer of white shellac varnish, Let 
this dry, and put on a second coat. 

lI. Collection of forty leaves of different kinds, 
pressed as directed. 

Iil, Collection of forty pressed blossoms. 

IV. Collection of cen pressed routs, 

V. Collection of ten pressed stamens, and ten pistils, 

VI. Test tor starch in the roots or stems of twenty 
plants, The test is made by applying tincture of iodine 
with acamel’s hair brush, If there is much starch 
present. a dep violet hue will appear ; if only a little, 
a light tinge ; if no starch is present, there will be no 
visi>le ¢ffect. Make a tabulated statement of the relative 
amount found. 

VII. Mount tea micrescopic specimens of the epider- 
mis of the petals of ten different blossoms, labeling the 
slid:s with the brief analysis of the plunt. 

VIII, Do the same with the epi.ermis of the leaves. 

IX, Do the same with transverre sections of thestem. 

X. Make microscopic drawing of the pollen grains of 
twenty different flowers. 

XI. Make an il.ustrated monograph of some plant. 

XII. Write an essay about the local flora. 

X. and X1. ate illustrated below by some of the work 
of last year’s class. 

If any teacher has devised any other special botany 
work, I hope we shall soon hear about it through your 
columns. 


The following is a monograph prepared by a pupil, 
Agnes L. Martin. Each part of the flover was ex- 
amined separately and a drawing made of it as it ap- 
peared under the microscupe. These drawirgs were 
placed on separate. sheers of strong white paper, about 
six inches square and fastened together in book form, — 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE RED CLOVER, 
Class, Exogen; Order, Leguminosm ; Family, True Pulse; Genus, 
Trifolium ; Specics, Trifolium Pratense. 


The red clover is found in most fertile meadows and is 
extensively employed asa shifting crop. Its roots are 
fibrous with numerous rootlets. The leaves are trifoliate 
with stipules adhering to the foot-stalk; the leaflets are 
obovate or oval with a pale spot on the upper side. 

Its flower is rose-red and grows in a dense head with 


leaves underneath it. It blossoms any time from May 
until the last of August. The pods are thin and small 
in persistent calyx. 


Its arable form is much larger than the wild varieties. 
In some lands it has become difficult to make it hold as 
perfectly as it formerly did, in which case the soil is de- 
scribed as ‘‘clover-sick.” 





Transverse Section of Stem. 


MICROSCOPIC DRAWINGS OF POLLEN GRAINS, 
BY MISS ANNA E. BAILEY, PUPIL. 


The drawings on the different sheets of paper pre- 
sented the following appearance; underneath each 
drawing the name of flower was placed, and a few words 
in description of the pollen of that particular flower. 





Symplocarpus Foetidus, 
Skunx Cabbage. 


Salvia. Sage. 
Salvia, Sage.—Their shape is nearly round, the sur- 
face rough, the color gray. 


Symplocarpus, S. Foetidus. Skunk Cabbage. Their 
shape oval, the surface quite rough, the color green. 





eS OD 


Erythrontum. Dog-tooth Violet. 
Erythronium. Dog-tooth Violet,—Their shape is very 








irregular, the color green, 
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Epigrwa. Trailing Arbutus. Acer. Maple. 


Epigea. Trailing Arbutus.—They are somewhat 
heart-shaped, having a rough surface. The color is 
green. 

Acer. Maple.—Their shape is round, the surface quits 
rough, the color yellow. 


yar 


Calla. Water Arune. 


Calla, Water Arune.—The coloris gray, the surface 
rough, the shape oval. ¥ 

Houstonia. H. Cerulea, (Bluets.)—Their shape is 
round, the surface rough, the color somewhat gray. 


Houstonia. HA. Ceerulea, (Biucts,) 





TRANSCRIPT OF READING LESSON FOR 
BEGINNEKS. 





Ossxct :—To teach three new words. 

Device :—A familiar nursery rhyme, illustrated. 

PREPARATION :~—-The teacher had copied from a child's 
paper five sketches, illustrating the story of the five 
little pigs. They were arranged in vertical order, at the 
left side of the board, and were drawn so lightly as to 
be almost imperceptible from a little distance. (Some 
teachers effect this by drawing such preparatory sketches 
with a slate-pencil.) 

Teacher, standing before her class, proncunced, with 
an air of mystery, the word, this; uttering each sound 
separately, and asked : ‘‘ What did I say, children?” 

One or tworeplied : ‘‘ this.” She repeated, and nearly 
all the children answered. 

‘Yes, I said this. Now the chalk shall say it for me. 
What shall the chalk say first? 

No answer. 

““What did I say first? Put your tongues well out 
and make the sound as deep and as heavy as you can.” 
“Th,” responded a few, then most of the children. 

‘Yes, and that is what the chalk mu t say first. It 
takes the chalk a long time to say, th. You may say it 
while the chalk does,” 

The children continued the sound th until the teacher 
turned and asked them: ‘‘ What shall the chalk say 
next?” She had to ‘‘sound” the word again before any 
one could tell her. Then the children prolorged the 
short sound of i, while the chalk registered it. The 
third and last sound of the word was, in the same man- 
ner, dictated by the class. 

‘* Yes,” said the teacher, resuming her air of mystery. 
‘* Th—i—s—,” and she busily sketched in stronger lines 
the head of the first pig. Then interrupting her draw- 
ing, as though afresh thought had come to her, she 
exclaimed : ‘‘ But I mustn’t show you what he is until! 
tell you about his size. He is not very big. In fact, be 
is quite /-i-t-t-l-e (spelling little by sound). What did 
I say about him?’ 

**-You said he was little.” 

“Say the word slowly, as slowly as the chalk says it, 
said the teacher, turning again to the board. 

‘« [—i—t—,” prompted some of the children. 

“Now you must wait while the chalk puts in on¢ 
letter for good measure, one that doesn’t sound when 
you speak the word. You see, children, the chalk talks 
to yuur eyes, and I talk to your ears. When the chalk 
tries to say what I say he sometimes has to say more 
with it, because words do not. always look to our ey# 





just as they sound to ourears. Now the chalk is read/ 
fon thenext sound, What is it to be?” 
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As the children were very young they had to be 
helped. The teacher sounded the word again, and then 
again, pointing the second time to the sounds already 
registered, and pausing for the dictation of the fourth. 
It was given and represented in white. 

“Here is another letter that the chalk puts in for good 
measure,” said the teacher, adding the e. We don’t say 
this letter, but the chalk does, and your pencils must.” 

“Yes, th-i-s l-i-t-t-l-e—,” she continued, completing 
the outline of the pig’s body, so that the sketch looked 
like this : 





“Pig! pig!” exclaimed the children. 

“Why, how quickly you speak the word !” remarked 
the teacher. Listen while I say it slowly. P—i—g. 
That is the way the chalk talks. P—i—g. What shall 
the chalk say first ?” 

The children dictated as before, the three sounds, and 
the teacher remarked that the chalk had used up all its 
extra letters for that day and had none to give away 
with pig, as with little, 

“Now I will show you the rest of the picture, and 
then I know you will be able to tell me a pretty story 
about This little pig,” said the teacher, pointing to the 
written words as she spoke them. As she rapidly 
strengthened the remaining lines of the sketch, hands 
were raised here and there in indication that their own- 
ers had tales to unfold. 

“He's goin’ out walkin’,” announced the first recipi- 
entof the signal to unfold. He was led to repeat his 
sentence in correct form, and then the teacher asked for 
astory beginning just as the chalk had done. 

After some difficulty a little miss volunteered. 

“This little pig’s out walking, and he has a basket.” 

“He did go walking one day,” said the teacher, ‘‘ and 
this picture is to show how he looked on the way. Where 
do you think he went that day ?” 

“To church.” 

“Out in the country.” 

“To his aunt’s.” 

“To the store.” 

“Yes, THIS little pig,” said the teacher, pointing as 
before, and emphasizing the first word, ‘‘ went to a very 
large store, in fact, to a place where there are a great 
many stores, all in one—a place called the—market. 
Yes, Robbie, I see you have heard about THs little pig 
before. You may tell us about him.” 

“This little pig went to market,” affirmed Robbie, 
with an air of great confidence. 

“Yes, that is just where he went. And now I am so 
much obliged to you for finding that out that Iam going 
to let you tell your story again, and point, as I have 
done, to that part that the chalk has told for you.” 

Robbie, and several other children, told the story, 
pointer in hand. 

“ And Ta-1-8 L-i-t-t-l-e p-i-g,” continued the teacher, 
hinging out the pig in the next sketch, thus : 





The picture, when it is finished, will help you tell 
another nice story, but first the chalk wants to help by 
saying just what it said before. What was that ?” 

“ This litle pig.” 

“What was the first word?” 

* This.” 

“How shall the chalk make that word ?” 

“Like the other this.” 

“Who will show me? Annie. Thank you, dear. 
Does this lok rigat ?” 

& Yes, ma’am.” 

‘“And what is the next word that the chalk wants to 
pay, Jacob r’ P 


“* Little.” 

Asking for further information, the teacher was 
directed to make little like the other little, and pig like 
the other pig. Having done so, she completed the 
sketch, and called for “‘ stories about THIS little pig.’ 
Several were offered, but Robbie, whose hand had dis- 
played much impatience from the first, was the only one 
who knew the story of the piggies well enough to give 
the desired information about each one. Then several 
children were permitted to tell the story, and the first 
story, also, pointing to the words the chalk had said for 
them. 

The interest of the pupils was sustained to the end of 
the lesson, which included the history of the pig who 
had roast beef, the pig who had pone, and the pig who 





These 


cried, ‘‘ Wee! wee! wee!” all the way home. 
three sketches were utilized in a similar manner to the 
first and second, presenting the above appearance at 
the point of interruption, when the teacher left the half- 
finished picture with a pretext to rivet the children’s at 
tention upon the words. E. E. K. 





DIFFERENT WAYS IN WHICH PLANTS MAY 


BE PROPAGATED. 


By ANNA JOHNSON. 


Several weeks previous to the lesson have the children 
plant seeds in pots or boxes ; take slips from geraniums 
or other plants that slip easily, and place some in sand, 
others in water ; take begonia leaf and cover portions of 
it with earth. 

At the time of the lesson, in addition to these speci- 
mens the children prepared, have a sprouted potato ; 
bulbs that have not been separated from a cluster ; myr- 
tle, or any running vine that shows roots along the 
stem ; and a large root of any plant that can be divided. 

Show the sprouted seeds, and have the children tell 
from what the little plarts grew. Pull up some of the 
plants, and let tnem see the seeds still attached to the 
roots. Show the roots the slips have made, both in the 
water and sand ; also the roots formed on the leaf. Let 
them examine the stems of runners to notice the many 
roots along the stem, Have them find all the places in 
the potato that have sprouted. Break off the little 
bulbs from the cluster, and show the buds ready to grow. 
From cuts, or on the blackboard, explain the process of 
grafting, and tell the reasons for using it. Show how 
layers are placed in the ground. 

Blackboard lesson : 

{ Seeds 
Slips of stems, 
Slips of leaves, 
Plants may Runners, 
be propagated { Buds, or eyes, 
from Bulbs, 
Layers, 
Dividing roots, 
| Grafting. 

All plants may be raised from seeds. All the annual 
flowers, grains, and most of the vegetables are raised 
from seed. 

Geraniums, fuchsias, and most green-house plants, 
may be raised from slips. 

Begonias can be raised from leaf slips. 

Myrtle, strawberry plants, and creeping vines, can be 
raised from runners. 

Blackberry bushes and grape-vines can be raised from 
layers. 

Potatoes and Madeira vines grow from eyes, or buds. 

Gladioli, tube-roses, onions, hyacinths, and tulips 
grow from bulbs. 

Lilacs and other bushes may have their roots divided 
to make separate plants. 

Trees may be grafted. The graft will grow the fruit 
of the tree from which it was taken. 











LESSONS OUT OF DOORS. 


Walks with pupils, directing their attention to objects 
to be seen as they go, may be made of great profit. It 
is hardly possible to overrate the benefit that may arise 
from them. In the country the objects that may be ex- 
amined are almost numberiess. The following hints 








will be of assistance : 





Take along several baskets for carrying what is col- 
lected,a hammer, a microscope, and, if possible, a small 
telescope ; also an old “ Patent Office Report,” » hich can 
be obtained of almost any politician or postmaster. In 
tnis book plants and delicate feins and flowers can be 
preserved. 

Eyes, cars, noses, feet, fingers, and even mouths, will 
be on the alert. Grains of sand, fragments of rock, in- 
eects, leaves, bark, old pieces of wood, flowers, ant hills, 
woodchuck holes, tracks of animals, etc., etc., should 
be examined. 

In a note-book, make drawings of strata of rocks, out- 
lines of curious leaves, branches of remarkable trees, 
herns of cows, sketches of old houses, sections of curious 
fences, etc., etc. 

Anything done, examined, or ccllected for a definite 
purpose, will be certain to excite the greatest interest. 
Try and see. 


THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO. 
Died October 16, 1817. 
By Miss GRACE JONES, SELMA, ALABAMA. 


A truly great man and Polish patriot was Thaddeus 
Kosciusko. He was bornin Poland, 175", and died in 
1817. He was of noble descent, and was educated at the 
military academy at Warsaw. His marked aptitude 
soon at racted attention. and he was sent to Paris at the 
expense of the state, to finish bis education. 

On his return to Pol nd he was appointed captain of 
the artillery, but an unforturate attachment to the 
daughter of anobleman caused him to leave Lis country, 
and offer his services to the Americans in their War of 
Independence. 

He arrived in 1776 with a note of introducticn to 
Washington. ‘‘ What do you seek here?” inquired the 
chief. “I come to fight as a volunteer for American 
independence,” answe:ed Kosciusko, ‘‘ Wbhatcan you 
do?” asked Washington. ‘Try me,” wasthe quick re- 
ply. He enterei the army, and bravely shared the 
struggles of the Continental army. He rose to the rank 
of brigadier-general, and for his services he received the 
thanks of Congress. 

Returning to Poland in 1791, he fought against the 
Russians, but the Polish patriots were defeated, and 
Kosciusko retired to Leipsic. Another rising of the 
Poles occurred in 1794, when Kosciusko was placed at 
the head of the army with 5,000 peasants, armed mostly 
with scythes; he routed nearly twice that number of 
Russians. 

But for the inter; osition of Prussia, Poland would 
have gained her freedom, Austria, too, joined the as- 
sailants, and the combined forces marched against War- 
saw. After several bloody battles the Poles were ob- 
liged to surrender. Koscuisko fought gallantly, and 
fell covered with wounds, u‘tering the sadly prophe:ic 
words which were only too true, ‘‘ Fiais Polonia.” 

Unfortunate Poland was seized by the Russians, Prus- 
sians, and Austrians, and divided among them. The 
poet Campbell, wich others, was very indignant over 
the injustice of the act, and thus writes of the fall of 
Kosciusko : 





(IN CONCERT.) 


Warsaw’s last champion from her height surveyed 
Wide o’er the fields, a waste of ruin laid,— 

“Oh ! heaven.” he cried, ‘* my bleeding country save ! 
Is there no hind on high to shield the brave? 

Yet tho’ destruction sweep these lovely plains, 
Rise fellow-men ! Our country yet :emains ! 

By that dread name we wave the sword on high! 
And swear for her to live! with her to die!’ 


In vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few ! 
From rank to rank your vulleyed thunder flew ; 
Ob, blooviest picture in the book of time, 
(Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime) ; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye and curbei her bright career. 
Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked—as Kosciusko fell ! 


He was made a captive and imprisoned at St. Peters- 
burg until Emperor Paul set him at liberty, and offered 
Kosciusko his own sword. It was refused, the Polish 
patriot saying, ‘‘ I have no need of asword, since I have 
no country to defend.” 

Later he visited the United States where be was 
warmly welcomed, and received a pension and grant of 
land by Congress. In 1815 he setiled in Switzerland; 
two years later his Jeatn wis caused hy a fall from his 
h rse over a precipice, His noble and chivalrous love of 
country, untainted by any desire of self-gloritication, 
has secured for him the world’s universal esteem, _ 
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Reference is made to all these cuts in the following 














article on “‘Faculty-Culture by Drawing,” by Mr. Aborn. 
Many of the cuts are just as drawn by the pupil, while 


others were designed by the teacher. Each cut is num- 
bered—the Arabic corresponding to the number of cut 
in exercise, while the Roman refers tu the exercise in 
which cut is used. For example, Fig. 6.—III., means 





the sixth cut in the third exercise, 





FACULTY-CULTURE BY DRAWING. 





By FRANK ABORN, Cleveland, 0. 
Copyrighted by Frank Aborn. All ‘rights reserved. 


It is a commonly mistaken idea, that a child must be 
taught to draw, if we would have him learn ; and if he 
only acquires skill in delineation, as a result of the teach- 
ing, the highest aim is reached. 

It is a mistaken theory, also, thatinstruction in draw- 
ing should begin with lines, proceed to surfaces, and 
thence to solids; and that certain principles must be 
taught that they may serve as the necessary ground- 
work, on which’other essential principles shall be super- 
imposed. 

This theory is vicious in the extreme. It leads to the 
practice of submitting insipid subject matter, as well 
as to the custom of obtruding instruction, helps and crit- 
icisms to the point of frivolity. 

It assumes that education is a matter of manufacture. 
That the child’s mind is plastic and entirely passive ; 
not a living, growing, and individual organism, like the 
seed in the ‘‘ Parable of the Sower,” which required only 
proper conditions to yield an hundred fold. 

The truth’‘is, that it is no more essential that the child 
be taught principles that he may learn to draw than 
it is essentiai that he be taught anatomy and the laws 
of equilibrium that he may learn to skate, Given, sim- 
ilar conditions ; namely, pleasurable opportunity, cour- 
age, and desire totry, and the child can no more fail to 

| earn the one than he can fail to learn the other. 

For this reason, this theory of inanimate educational 





manufacture and accretive intellectual growth should 
be discarded, and, in its place, a practical plan of fac- 
ulty-culture should be substituted. 

To make drawing a means, simply of indifferent 
faculty development, however, is insufficient. And this 
is true, notwithstanding the fact that incidental to 
simple cultivation of faculty by means of drawing, 
there certainly would come a skill and facility in delin- 
eation of a higher order than that which has resulted or, 
it is possible, can result, from the accretive plan now so 
much in vogue. It is not enough that drawing have an 
aim, but, being an educational means it must aim high. 
And the highest aim, though too high to be immediately 
attainable, is the only justifiable one, on account of the 
higher level that must inevitably be attained and thus, 
consequently, nobler results that must ultimately fol- 
low. 

The highest and, therefore, the only aim that can en- 
tirely justify drawing in elementary education is the cul- 
tivation of the emotional faculties or, in other words, the 
cultivation of the capacity to appreciate what is truly 
fine, and'to distinguish between it and the common-place, 
For, asa result of the study of fine examples, by means 
of drawing with a view to taste culture, faculties of the 
highest order are brought into play and thereby deve- 
loped that otherwise must lie dormant. 

And for this reason, if no other, the cultivation of the 
emotional faculties must remain the only legitimate 
aim of drawing in common schools. 

The truth of this statement is most practically ap- 
parent when the subject is viewed from a utilitarian 
standpoint. To this end let it be supposed that drawing 





is introduced into the elementary schools of two sepa- 


rate communities. 

Tn one of them it is the aim to cultivate the taste, and 
in the other it is the aim to develop skill and facility in 
delineation. In other words, in the elementary schools 
of one community drawirg is made a means to the 
highest aim, and in the other it is made the end in itself. 
Let this go on for a generation, until the children have 
become makers, buyers, and sellers, and consumers, and 
let the products of each be placed side by side in the 
same markets. It goes without saying, that the pro- 
ducts of the one community will bear the stamp of 
refinement and power; and, at the same time, be not 4 
whit less practical ; while the product of the other cal 
not be otherwise than common-place in every particular. 
The product of the one, owing to its inevitable refined 
character, due to the exercise of cultivated emctional 
faculties in its manufacture, would, sooner or later, 
drive the similar products of the other out of the market, 
with consequences to the manufacturing interests of the 
two communities too evident to need demonstration. 

It is only on the ground of this intrinsic value of 
drawing as a means of falculty-culture that it can be 
defended and sustained as a proper common-schodl 
study. 

Preparatory, however, to entering upon the really 
serious attempt to cultivate the emotional faculties it is 
desirable that something should be done, while the 
child is getting control of his fingers and pencil, that * 
calculated to cultivate and establish business-like habits 
of thought and procedure. 

This cam bo done by furnishing each oppocvanitie 
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aa experience as are calculated to cultivate 
courage, promptness, and decision, and, at the same 
time, establish the habit of thoughtful inquiry, in each 
case, in regard to what is to be done before the attempt 
js made to do it. 

As a means to this end a constant supply of new and 
interesting material for daily exercises is required, and 
to furnish this supply is the task that has been under- 
taken. 

These exercises will be mostly plays with occasional 
stories. 

The plays are simply exercises in which the game is 
to discover and describe in a sketch, some special 
feature. 

The purpose of these plays is to exercise the obser- 
yation faculties, and, incidental to the lineal descrip- 
tion of what has been observed, to train the fingers in 
the manipulation of the pencil. 

The purpose of the stories is to quicken the imagina- 
tion and to provoke the curiosity, with a view to turn- 
ing the observation into new and more varied channels, 
and at the same time, inducing experimental study in 
delineation. 


EXERCISE I. 


GaME:—where was the ring? 

Let the teacher rapidly draw a ring on the black- 
board that touches three sides of it (See Fig. 1—I.), and 
quickly erase. 

Allow the children, while the teacher counts five, to 
try to tell in a sketch where the ring was. 

Now let the teacher pass rapidly through the room to 
see who of the children have beaten, telling those to 
stand whose picture describes with some approximation 
to truth where the ring was. (See Fig. 2—I.) 

Erase and play again as before. In each play in this 
exercise the ring should- be made to touch three sides of 
the blackboard. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

Inasmuch as this play, in exercise 1, is characteristic 
of all those that are to follow, time and space will be 
economized if directions governing all such are given 
once and finally at the outset. 

Time.—The duration of single exercises should not 
exceed fifteen minutes, but two exercises on the same 
day, and in the same play, or in one that is new and in 
one that is review, are preferable. 

Use of the blackboard.—At each play of the game, in 
any exercise, the children sitting in some one row of 
seats should draw on the blackboard, the different rows 
taking turns. And no row of children should stand at 
the board more than two minutes at a time. 

Telling and teaching.--Since the aim of these exer- 
cises is to cultivate the observation faculties, the edu- 
cator must refrain from all teaching, telling, and help- 
ing. For, if the child is taught, told, and helped, he 
feels no necessity to observe for himself ; hence, the end 
of the exercise is completely frustrated. 

Immediate results.—Inasmuch as growth of faculty is 
always slow and its visible manifestation still slower, 
improvement in delineation, except at long intervals, 
cannot be apparent in the immediate results produced. 
For this reason indications of progress should be sought 
only in the generally improving business-like temper of 
the children. 

Dragging.—As nothing so militates against the suc- 
cess of these exercises as dragging, it is important that 
everything connected with them should be done with 
the greatest promptness. To further this end it has been 
found convenient to have each drawing, by the children, 
made while the teacher counts five, and all the succeed- 
ing plays are planned to be conducted in this way. 

Apparatus,—The exercises which will follow call for 
no apparatus that any school-room should not afford. 
It may happen, however, that some room may lack a 
table. If so, one should be procured. 


EXERCISE II. 


GamME:—How many lights of glass in a horizontal row 
in the window. 

Let the teacher rapidly draw a rectangle on the black- 
board to represent the outline of one of the windows 
(See Fig. 8--II.), and meanwhile let the children try to 
do similarly on their slates, When this is done, let the 
teacher draw lines for the sash (See Fig. 4—II.), as they 
are in the window, and erase. 

Allow the class, while five is counted, to try to do 
similarly, 

See who have beaten—who have represented the 
number of lights in a horizontal row in the window 
correctly. (See Fig. 5—Il.) Piay the same game again 
With the same or another window. 
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EXERCISE III. *1758. *1760,—1763. 

GaME:—Where was the basket put? Y - 

Place the waste-basket or a common water gp Ce Sillery < 
pail on one of the front corners of the deroga. Ceapemh, 
teacher’s table (See Fig. 6—IIL), and then | bsturg. Magara. Surrender of Canaden 

i Teonderoga Treat ¥ Tors. 
remove. ™ Que of 
. ; p DUQU CEN ee a Tontioc’s Wat., 

Allow a moment for the sketch. See 
whe have beaten. (See Fig. 7—IIL) Awherst. Forbes. Wolfe. Montcalm. De Levi. Pitt. 

Erase. *English flag. +French flag * 


Play again, locating the basket on the 
same or the other front corner of the table and proceed 
as before. 

Play again, locating the basket anywhere on the front 
edge of the table. 


EXERCISE IV. 

GaME:--How big was the apple? 

Place an apple on the window sill, and then remove it. 
(See Fig. 8—IV.) 

Allow a moment for the sketch. See who has beaten; 
make the picture of the apple half or less than half as 
big as a light of glass. 

Erase. 

Play this game locating the apple differently. 


EXERCISE V. 


Game:--Where was the ball put? 

Place the waste-basket in an inverted position, and a 
ball or other simple small object on the table where all 
can see both (See Fig. 9—V.), and then remove one or 
both of them. 

Allow a moment for the sketch. See who have 
beaten,—-represented the ball on the right side of 
basket. 

Erase. 

Play again, locating the ball on top, at the side, or 
under the front edge of the basket. 


EXERCISE VI. 


GaME:—How many lights of glass in a vertical row? 
Proceed as in Exercise II. 


EXERCISE VII. 

Game:—Which side of the boy was the basket ? 

Pose a boy clasping the basket with his arms and 
standing with his side towards the school, and then dis- 
miss him. (See Fig. 1—VII.) 

Allow the class a moment to describe in a sketch how 
the pose held the basket. 

See who have beaten—who have represented the 
basxet on the right side of the boy. (See Fig. 2—VIL.) 

Erase. 

Play this game with pose facing to the right or left, 
and holding the basket in front or on the back. 


EXErcisE VIII. 


GaME:—Where in the wall of the school-room is the 
door ? 

Allow the class a moment in which to draw a sketch 
of the wall and the door-way. (See Fig. 3—VIII.) 

See who have beaten—who have represented the open- 
ing as extending to the bottom of the wall, like a door- 
way, and not like fig. 4.—VIII. 

Which represents a window opening ? 

Erase. 

Play this game with the same or different doors in the 
same or in other walls. 


Notsr.—The remainder of the ExERcrsEs will be published 
next week. As the illustrations on the opposite page will not 
appear again, this number should be preserved for reference. 


HISTORY.—SECOND GRADE. 








By AnnizE I. WILLIs. 


Topics were arranged on the board in various sugges- 
tive and attractive ways, a few of which we give below : 





The flags were drawn with colored crayon, and the 
whole design was placed at the top of the board, thus 
not interfering with space needed for topical review in 
writing. New flags and topics were added asthe term’s 
work went on. 

A review lesson was conducted in the following man- 
ner: Teacher—‘“ Will, Horace, Jerry, Jobn, Clara, 
Lizzie, etc., may go the board.” 

“Will may write an account of the settiement of 
Jamestown ;, Horace, of the Starving Time ; Jerry, what 
you know about the peace with the Indians ; John, what 
is important concerning negro-slavery ; Clara, account 
of first Indian massacre ; Lizzie, the Navigation Act,” 
and thus, till all have topics to write. After these are 
given out, those at their seats are directed to write 
perhaps an account of Bacon’s Rebellion. The work at 
the board is then corrected by others chosen for the 
purpose, and meanwhile a few of the accounts of Ba- 
con’s Rebellion are being read aloud. Then the work at 
board isalso read and commented upon, in point of 
writing, spelling, punctuation, etc., as well us historical 
accurateness. The whole exercise takes but a short time, 
and involves an active part by every member of a large 
class, if rightly managed. 

Another design, as follows, was placed at the top of 
the boards, in our class-room. A leading sentence of 
some event was written in a diagram form, and with it 
the scene of the event, nicely drawn in a disc. 





A recitation on the subjects treated in this manner, 
would be conducted by having pupils write out full de- 
scriptions, under the maps of the events which they 
depicted. The written recitation would then bé cor- 
rected and discussed as before. 

If there were no names put on the maps, they would 
be good tests of memory, forthe pupils could be ques- 
tioned as follows : 

Teacher—‘* Howard, of what is that a map?” 

‘** Give an account of the engagement which took place 
there, and point to any other places on the map of bis- 
toric interest, with name of each.” 

One very pretty arrangement of maps is to have all 
those of one war drawn, some in circles, some in 
squares or oblongs, in relief ona sort of basket-w ork 
back-ground. Colored crayon, judiciously used, will 
heighten the effect, though care must be taken not to 
have the;maps gaudy. 

In the following design, intended to give the course 
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of events as they happened in the beginning of United 
States history, the main branch indicates the main 
course of the development of our country, while the 
various smaller branches are events which effected this 
development. 








VIRGINIA. 

1606. 1609, 1612, 
Jamestown, 1607. Negro Slavery, = Na tion a —. 
Starving Time, 1610. Cotton Culture, 1621. Vv nia Pro yo 
Peace with Indians. |lst Ind. Massacre 1622. Bacon's Reba n 1 


2nd Ind. Massacre 1644) 


With thisin sight, a pupil can sketch an outline of 
the history of any period by following outa single 
branch with its smaller branches. The arrangement 
may of course be varied, the general idea being kept. 
Any device will] be less formidable than the old, stiff 





1624. Royal Provinces. 





Capt.Smith. | Lord Delaware. | 


table of dates, and that accumulation of solid facts 
with a name calculated to strike terror to the soul of a 
beginner—the chronological recapitulation. 





This arrangement was continued until in the midst of 
the events of the French and Indian war, when the 
teacher had occasion to continue the topics on another 
board. For the sake of variety, also by way of bettering 
the arrangement, it was then continn’d as follows : The 
events were printed on the flags of the respective na- 








tions, with whom the colonies were then dealing. 





Drawing has the first influence in cultivating per- 
ception and judgment; therefore, use drawing as a sort 
of mental tics, A child draws a line and ob- 
serves that it is ae horizontal. He ome it again, 

perception and judgment, and ao truth is fl 
esta tablished, —he tives rs truth, he gets a \origbtal 
line, —PRESIDENT H 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Mr. Balfour bas been urged b~ unionists in England. toimprison 
Mr. O’Ben again if he repeats the speeches for which he was 
convicted. 

Thousands of veterans of the war attended the Grand Army 
encampment at St. Louis, and took part in the parade. The mas- 
sive arch at the reviewing stand cost $12,000. 

The Scotch yacht “ Thistle ” was badly beaten by the “Volun- 
teer ” in the rec -nt races for the cup. 

A Chinese transport was wrecked on the Pescadores Islan‘1s, and 
three huadred soldiers, and the captain and crew were drowned. 

Work is being rapidiy pushed on the bridge over the Hudson 
river, at Poughkeepsie. 

The police in Belfast, were assavlted by a mob. 
ments acrived, when order was restored. 

Dr. McGlynn has expressed a hope that the Prohibition and 
United Labor parties would be allies. 

There is a marked increas? in the number of Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Canadians, who are seeking naturalization papers. 

One hundred divo-ce cases, in which no defense was made, were 
disposed of in Chicago in one dar. 

The number of saloons in Nebraska, Minnesota, and other states 
has been largely decre sed by the high license system. 

A scarcity of moncy has c:.use.l stagnation in the London mar- 
ket. 

Hostile demonstrations by the San Carlos Apaches, caused great 
excitement in Arizona. 

It is reported that Queen Victoria intends to visit India next 
year. 

The n°w diocesan h“use of the diocese of New York, was form- 
ally opened Sept. 28, by Bishop and Mrs. Potter. The house 1s 
one of Miss Catharine L. Wulfe’s bequests. 

All the business portion of Gravenhurst, Ont., has been burned. 

Messrs. Esmond and O’Connor, home rule agitators, will make 
a tour in the United States. 

Great damage was causeiat Rrownsvilleand Metamoras, Texas 
Sep’. 21, by a hurricane and a flood. 

The m »nument which marked the place of meeting at Vicks- 
burg. of Generals Grant and Pemberton, bas been wantonly de- 
faced. 

Severe earthquake shocks have been felt in Cuba. 

A ship with cholera patients ab»ar?, recently arrived in New 
York bvy and was beld at quarantine. Precautions were taken 
to preve it the con‘agion from reaching the ci y. 

The London papers ridicule Ignatius Donnelly’s theory that 
Bacon was the author of tue Shakesperian plays. Henry Irving 
treats it with contempt. 


Reinforce- 


Northern Ohio villages are infested with organized bands of 
burglars. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


By direction of President Cleveland, the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury comes to the relief of the money market with an an- 
nouncement that the Government will at once begin the purchase 
of the 4% per cent. bonds of 1891 and the 4 per cents of 1907, to 
the extent of $14,000,000. The interest on the October « oupons, 
amounting to $6,500,0 0. will be paid on the 26ta inst. without 
rebate. It is expec ed tht tvis treatment will relieve the finan. 
cial stringency. ‘The experiment is not entircly new. 

The lat» Green B. Road, prosident uf the Board of Trustees of 
Roanoke College, has left $10,000 to that institution. 

A seminary for the education of missionaries among the Jews 
has been established at Leipsig, the second of the kind in the 
world, the oteer being in London, 

Prof.ssor Alexander Meyrowitz, A. M., a very learned Hebraist, 
is dead. He was known ia every college and university in‘ the 
United States and Europe. 

The freshman class at Lafayette College, has one hurdred mem- 
bers, the total number of siudcnts being 278. One of the fresh- 
men is the son Of the head of the department of marive engineer- 
ing in Japan. 

Australian Presbyterians are raising $250,000 for church ex- 
tension and education. 

It is given out that President McCosi and the trustees of the 
College of New Jcrsey, will apply to their legislature to change 
the «1d title of that institution to that of Princeton University, 
as soon as the new and enlarged system of instruction now being 
adopted has been well entered upon. 


About one thousand students have been registered at Cornell 
University, the largest number yet recorded at that institution. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, has returned from Eur- 
ope after an ab-ence of nearly ten months, dur:'ng which he 'ray- 
eled in Spain, Northern Africa, the Levant, Italy, and the central 
countries of Europe. 

Francis Josepb, Empcror of Austria, and King of Hungary, is 
king of seven countries or provinces, grand prince of one, prince 
or margrave of several others, and arch-duke, grand duke, and 
duke of haif a dozen more. 

Senator Stanford is reported as saying in regard to his proposed 
Cal.fornia University. “It will be built with a sole regard for 
the poor. No rich man’s son or daughter will want to come there. 
Due regard wil! be had to every want of the puvils, but nothing 
ornate or grand will be allowed.” Tt is intented to give a practi- 
cal direction to the courses of instruction, which will fit those 
leaviog the institution to go immediately about earning their own 
living. 

A member of the sophomore class of Yale, has been expelled 
for haz'ng. The faculty is determioed to break up the practice. 

Rev. Sam Jones has placed his two daughters in the Methodist 
Female Coilege, at M: lersburg. Ky. 


The names of thirty-six widows of Revolutionary soldiers are 
en the pension roils. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A glacier has been discovered on Hague’s Peak, Colorado. Prof 
Stone, state gcologist of Colorado, has confirmed the discovery. 

The number who have entered the divinity school at Tufts col- 
lege this fall is somewhat astonishing, there being more than 
bave ever before entered in one yea*. 

In the last two years the Industrial Institute and College of 
Mississippi bas received donations from the state amounting to 
$65,00). The prime purpose of the college is to educate young 
jJadies for teachers. The institute will be able to furnish teachers 
for Mississippi without drawing on the colleges in that state. 





In thousands of homes Hood’s Sarsaparilla is constantiy kept 
asa family medicine. Try it. 


-EpucaTIONAL NOTES. 


J COLORADO. 
Durango Academy. situated at Durango, opened September 12, 
for its fall term. It offers advantages for normal training and col- 
lege preparation, also vocal and instrumental music. 











CONNECTICUT. 

The a‘tendance of the Bridgeport high schoo], has doubled in 
six years. 

With few exceptions, the lady graduates are teaching in the 
Bridgeport public schools. Of the gentlemen graduates, all are 
cither pursu ng advanced courses of study, or are engaged in 
active business or professional life. This school has now repre- 
sentatives in Smith, Weilesley, Columbia and Williams colleges, 
in Yale and Wesleyan univ: rsities, ia the Connecticut State Nur- 
mal School, in the Mass. College of Pharmacy and Mass. School of 
Technology, Boston, and in Stevens’ Schou! of Technology, Ho- 
Obken. 

From Stamford.—There is no change here in the corps of teach- 
ers fur the coming year. 

The board has examined every teacher in physiology, and now 
we are to teach that subject. 

Jhe much-needed new school-bouse is being built. 

The teachers who have been at some of the summer schools re- 
turn with new zeal for their work. 


GEORGIA. 


The Peabody institute, which was held in Atlanta recently, 
elcsed on August 12. The attendance was remarkably good, in 
spite of the v. ry wet weath r which prevailed for so much of the 
time. ‘lhe friends of the institute have reason to be encouraged 
at the success of the past session. 


KANSAS, 

Supt. A. Gridley, late of the Winfield schools, after spending a 
year in the Harper schools, goes to Kingman, as superintendent 
of the schools there—a deserved promotion. 

Prof. Nichols, of the State University. goes to Cornell, at a sal- 
ary of $3,200. Dr. Nichols has been some three or four years at 
the university, and has mad» a fine record there. He will be 
greatly missed. Kansas Uciversity appears to be a training 
school for the East, Dr. Nichols being the seventh or eighth, pos- 
sibly, which the university bas furnished to Eastern colleges and 
universities. Kansas is pursuiog a wrong policy in letting them 
xo. They are certainly worth as much here as they are to the 
East. 

President Fairchild, of the State Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan, was offered a large advance to go elsewhere, but he 
wouldn’t leave Kansas and the culiege. 


MICHIGAN, 


At the meeting of the county teachers’ association, held 
August 17 and 18, at Ida Grove, resoluii ns regretting the de- 
parture of Prof. G. B. Cronk, and commending him as a faithful 
and earnest educator, were unanimously adopted. Prof. Cronk 
nas entered upon his work in Cimarron, Kansas. 


MISSOURI. 


Prof. J. U. Barnard, of Kirksville, has accepted the chair of 
language and literature in the state normal school at Cape Gir- 
ardeau. Hebasoneof the best subordinate positions in the state 
outside the university. Prof. Barnard is considered one of the 
best men and one of the most thorough and competent teach- 
ers in the state. He has held the position in Kirksville for thir- 
teen years, discharging its duties in a highly satisfactory manner. 

South-east Missouri is very fortunate in securing the services 
of Prof. Barnard. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mrs. J. A. McDonald, of Raleigh, has accepted a position in 
Shelby Female College. Mrs. McDonald is the foremost lady 
teacher in the state and is as well and widely known within its 
borders as any member of its great educational force. For six 
years she was tbe central member of the educational corps of the 
Raleigh graded school. For five years she has been a member of 
the facul y of Peace Institute in this ci:y. She has occupied the 
highest positions in several normal schools in the state during 
their respective sessions, among them the Newton and Winston 
normal schools. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The 100th anniversary of Atkinson Academy was celebrated 
August 24, in the building which was erected in 1803. The ex- 
ercises were in charge of Hon. Greenleaf Clarke, president of the 
board of trustees. 

Miss Caroline E. Wing, of Long Plains, Mass., has been elected 
principal of the Manchester traising school, at a salary of $1,000. 

A monument of Concord granite has been erected in the ceme- 
tery, at Meriden, over the grave of Dr. Cyrus 8. Richards. 

G. W. Shaw, of Hanover, Dartmouth, ’87, has been made in- 
structor of natural sciences in Whitmore College, Washington 
Teritory. 

Mr. Edward C, Niles, of Concord, is engaged to teach next year 
as master in the Holderness school for boys. Mr. Niles was this 
year graduated with honors from Trinity Col ge, and also gained 
the prize tor the best essay upon the History of Co-operative 
Labor, — 








October 8, 1887, 
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NEW YORK. 


The population of Mount Pleasant, Westchester county, an, 
much excited over the removal of school trustees Patrick Quiny, 
George Linnett, and John Massett, who were deposed 
office by A. S. Draper, state superintendent of public instru. 
tion. The immediate cause of Mr. Draper’s action was the dead. 
lock in the board of school trustees over the tax collectorship 9; 
North Tarrytown. The school board is elected by the people, ang 
its members appoint a tax collector for the village. For many 
weeks past the school board, which consists of six members, ha, 
been unable to agree upon an appointee. The consequence Was 
the tax lists were unsigaed. The state superintendent order 
them to show cause why they did not sign the lists, and they hay 
ing refused to do so, he removed them. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Mr. James H. Earle occupies a prominent position in Fiskeyijj¢. 
Being possessed of much acquired and natural ability, he is fitteg 
to fill almost any educational position to which he may be calieg, 

T. B. Stowell is principal of the Bryant & Stratton business ). 
lege, of Providence. Mr. Stowell’s school is one of the best of it, 
kind in the state. It is centrally located, and has a full corps of 
teachers, including Mr. Stowell. 

‘ TENNESSEE. 

The fall term of Monticello Academy, at Monticello, has begun, 
The academy has been improved recently in the way of schoo) 
supplies, additional building, etc. 


WISCONSIN. 


Tn bis annual report to the school board, Supt. Anderson, of 
Milwaukee, devotes a large amount of space to the subject of 
physical education in the public schools. He urges the necessi'y 
of careful sanitary arrangements in schools, of the study of phy. 
siology, of calisthenics, and the physical education of girls espe- 
cially. He not onty calis for retorm, but gives useful hints as to 
how to reform, and proposes the appointment of a committee on 
physical education and bygiene. 





Mr. Wa. C. DREHER, a graduate of Roanoke College in 1878, 
hes spent two years at Yale, studying theology. He has also 
taught four years since complctiaog his coilege course, ana has just 
returned from a two years’ residence abroad. The greater part of 
this time was spent in Germany and France, his object being to 
perfect himself in the modern languages. To this end he at- 
tended the universities of Leipzig, Strasburg, and Berlin, and 
proposes teaching German and French. He would be a valuable 
addition to any school. 





NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 

The reception to be given to State Supt. Draper by the teach- 
ers of this city, will probably take place on the 19th, owing to 
Supt. Draper's previous engagements before that date. Full in- 
formation concerning this reception will be given in a future 
number of the JOURNAL. 





At a business meeting of the Primary Teachers’ Association 
held Tuesday afternoon, an invitation from the Industria! Edu- 
cation Association, similar to the one extended to the Teachers’ 
Mutual Improvement Association, was read and accepted. Hence- 
forth No. 9 University Place will be the meeting place of this as- 
sociation of teachers also. A committee was also appointed to 
unite with the T: M. I. Association, in making arrangements for 
the reception to Supt. Draper. 





The first lecture in the course of the Industrial Education As- 
sociation was given Tuesday afternoon by Dr.Hunter, and will 
appear in full in the JouRNAL next week. There was a very 
large attendance, which speaks we!l for the future. Dr. Butler 
announced that the free circulating library for teachers wil! soon 
be ready. It will contain nearly every kind of educational 
work, and some others that teachers are supposed to want to 
read. The museum will also be opened soon, where, in addition 
to the industria! exhibits, will be a number of periodicals, some 
French and German, containing educational articles. 





The new building built for the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, with the half million dollars given by the laie Wm. H. 
Vanderbilt, was opened Sept. 29. The building fronts on Fifty- 
ninth Street, just west of Ninth Avenue, facing the Roosevelt 
hospital. It is one of the most substantial and completely 
equipped buildings of the kind in the world. The inaugu:e! ex- 
ercises consisted of the reading by J. C. Dalton, M.D., president 
of the coliege, of a historical sketch of the college, and the ce- 
livery of an inaugural adéress by W. H. Draper, M.D., together 
with the presentation of portrait busts to the college by tbe same 
speaker. The alumni had a dinner at Delmonico’s in the evening. 

Miss Mary P. Hankey, who was graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege last June, has decided to engage in teaching in New York, 
having joined the staff of Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s school. Mis 
Hankey was the first young woman to receive a diploma from 
Columbia. 





INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN PREPARING FOR COLLEGE. 


Prof. Von Taube, principal of the Gramercy Park School 
and Tvol-house, bas demonstrated sume important points in sub- 
jective education. From the stress laid on industrial training 
a preparation for bread-winniug jn some departments of hand 
labor, it is often inferred that such training is not a necessary 
factor in the education of a young man, or woman, who expec® 
t» go through college and fit himself fora profession. It is well 
enough, they admit, for poor children who expect to leave school 
early and go to work, but the student can spend his time to bett«r 
advantage by studying books. A lady expressed this sentiment 
the other day by saying lightly, “They (advocates of m:pval 
training) think that our pupils will understand Latin and Greek 
better by learning to cook and handle asaw. This truth, :poke® 

‘in jest, is one that Prof. Von Taube has been demonstrating for 
several years. 

The chijd enters his school at the age of six or ‘seven, and! 
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twelve sears completes a course which admits him to the sopho- 
pore year in college, as has been actually demonstrated by re- 
qeot graduates. In the pubiic schools, it takes years to fit a 
for col eg¢, with the chances that when he is fitted be wil! 
pot have left sufficient brain power or vital energy to take bim 
through college ; and ‘et the public schol course 1s said to be so 
wded that something must be taken out in order to make 
for industrial training. Why is it that in the Gramercy 
park Schoo! the child can master more subjects in a sborter time, 
and come out a stronger being physically and mentally than in 
the public schools? Simply becauge he is not there dwarfed by 
peing crammed with knowledge, but is allowed to grow freely and 
rigorously by exercising his latent faculties upon the proper 
kind of work. 

go, instead of being obliged to throw out anything, Prof. Von 
Taube is able, by his methods, to crowd in more than can possibly 
be accomplished by teaching abstractly. “In every boy,” he 
mys, “there is a hidden spring which, when once touched, will 
set bis perceptive, conceptive, and inventive faculties going ata 
marvelous rate. T have never yet foundadunce. I am waiting 
for thr advént of one.” 

Though a trade school in the sense that many of the trades are 
there in actual operation, the end sought in the Gramercy Park 
school is not the teaching of trades. The boy who finishes the 
course will be able to enter upon any of them without apprentice- 
ship, but he will also be able to enter a higher course in college. 
Astudent who graduated last term has ente’ed the recond year 
of the C lumbia School of Mines, and another entered the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. A g-aduate of the Gramercy 
Park Schoo! understands chemistrr and natural ph'losophy suffi 
ciently to c ~nstruct the apparatus by which to demonstrate the 
jaws and principles thereof. And his knowledge of these 
truths he has gained from actual experiments, instead of merely 
the psges of a text-book. Text-books are used, but only for ref- 
crence and as a guide. 





At the regular mecting of the board of education Wednesday 
afterncon, a decision was reached in regard to manval training: 
President Simmons offered a resolution proposing to give the com- 
mittee power to modify the pres nt course of study, and introduce 
manual training in six male and six female grammar schools 
with their primaries when application for such introduction is 
received from the trustees. 

This was a compromise which the committee were willing to ac- 
cept or the presen', as they would rather try the erperiment 
fairly, than to put their plan in operation ia the face of opposi- 
tion that would give it a poor chance of success. Moreover they 
believe that within two yeare, at the latest, the experiment will 
have demonstrated all :hey clamm for industrial training, and the 
board will be willing to put it in all the schools. 

When the resclution came to be voted upon there were only 
two who opposed it,—Commissioners Schmitt and Vermilye. 
Commissioner Schmitt is not yet able to understand what is the 
the real practical thing to be gained by indusirial training. If it is 
not intended to teach trades then whatis itiatended for? Io 
train the mind he is told, but that is claimed for every study now 
in the course. What can manual training do more than these? 

Commissioner Schmitt evidently does not read the JOURNAL. 
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NOTES FROM OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 








W. W. KNOWLES, Manager. 


Orville Brewer, matiager teachers’ co-operative association of 
Chicago, is arranging to visit the East soon with a view of en- 
larging the facitities for the managemeat of bis rapidly increas- 
ing business. 

Whiteside county is as completely organized for carrying for- 
ward the institute work for the year,and that of the reading 
circle, as any county in Iilinois. It ranks high in the grace of its 
schools and in the salarics pesid to teachers; yet four teachers, 
from the best teaching material in that couaty, recently entered 
one of the Chicago medical schools. Still others from this same 
county, and from the same class of teachers, bave turned thei 
faces toward the law. While these things indicate growth and a 
laudable ambition on the part of those branching out, do they 
not also indicate that the profession of teaching is not offering 
the inducements for service which it should? Let every teacher 
and school officer see to it, from a sense of true patriotism, taat 
the responsibility of weakening the service which the common 
school should render our common country shall not rest upon 
him. Let us duly magnify our calling so that public sentiment 
shall demand that a larger per cent. of those who prove to be 
good teachers shall remain in the work by gladly making the pay 
for such service somewhat in keeping with the nature and de- 
gree of the skili and labor required. No one is better prepared 
tospeak on this or spy other educational topic than Dr. Stearns 
of the Wisconsin State Universi'y. In a recent and excellent 
lecture, entitied, ** Our Teachers,” he quotes from late:t reports 
to show that the average age of the teachers in Wisconsin is nine- 
teen years ; that masculine strength is rapidly dropping out of 
the profession; and that nine-tenths of those now teaching in 
toat state are authorized only by a third-grade certificate—the 
grade that was intended by the law creating it simply to mect 
emergencies. "Tis well to think on these things. Let no one 
suppose that Wisconsin is an exception, for I have reason to be- 
lieve that asa state it will compare favorably with most other 
slates in the Union; and I am very glad to testify to the earnest 
and intelligent organized effort on the part of the leading educa- 
tional men and women of the state to hasten a brighter morn, 
Which, to the observing mind is already dawning. With Dr. 
Stearns on the platform; with five good normal schools and an 
eficient corps of institute conductors, all working earnestly to- 
gether and under the guiding haud of an able superintendent, 
Wesoonsin is doing much to class teaching asa profession which, 
Tquires preparatioa—one that is honorable and deserving pro- 

Pay. In closing these observations I can’t do better, 
Perhaps, than to quote a few facts with reference to Green county 
ad Wisconsin. Supt, Sherron is dving good, earnest work, 

iis county furnishes a very fair average. But here arp the 
Meet, let them speak for themsel yes : Witwer 
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There were enrvlled during the session.....................+ 115 
Sn Lhe, pibddedb ince stinncay ehbsheiedae teMbuton > esi senagde 16 
hich) nesses cove cénccan seathamabaneliebey scipadey tee 99 
Length of Institute 4 weeks of 5 dayseach.................... 20 
Average daily attendanoe................cceecee ccceeseseeeece 801g 
Number having held Ist grade certificates............ ....... 2 
Number having held 2d grade certificates............. ...... 6 
Number having held third grade certificates .......... ...... 97 
MVOCRBO AHO OE MROMBDSES. ....- sccccccce cocccceses socccscecs 1944 








LETTERS. 


DIvipine Worps INTO SYLLABLEs —Should | age be re- 
quired to divide the werd into iis syllables? Ifso, why? 


In oral spelling,—which, by the way, should be used only 
as an aid in speiling,—it is well to divide the word into 
syllables by simply making a slight pause between them. 
The advantage of this exercise is correct pronunciation. 
[t calls the attention of the child to every syllable, and 
when speaking or reading the words that have been separ- 
ated in this manner, he is not so likely to run over syllables. 
If a pupil is habitually eareless in this respect, I would 
have him not only separate words into syllables, but pro- 
aource them, and the part of word formed as each syllable 
is added. 





Busy WorK.—I bave a school of seventy pupils. My 
greatest difficul'y is in keeping the little ones busy. Sug- 
gestions in this line would be very thankfully nyeeres. 

NTARIO. 


Look over back numbers of INSTITUTE. Nearly every 
one contains an article on Busy Work. Notice the articles 
oy “C. C.,” on Seeds, Stick Laying, and Slat Weaving, 
recently published. Various drawing exercises may be 
given the little ones, as, illustrating a problem, or a short 
sentence, drawing from a simple object; from a copy. Other 
occupations not demanding the attention of the teacher 
are, number exerciser, moulding in sand, putting together 
dissected maps, copying sentences or words placed on the 
board tthe time of the reading class. Any one of these 
will keep the little ones employed during all the spare time 
they may have during one day. 





Will you outline a course of study fora panney est ? 


This is not an easy thing todo. Cast iron rules are bad 
enough for older pupils, but death to the babies. There 
should be the greatest freedom possible given to teachers 
in the primary classes. 'The work of Frosbel should be 
studied and his spirit imbibed and Pestalozzian methods 
carefully followed. Children should be trained to— 

(a) observe carefully and accurately ; 

(b) express their thoughts correctly and easily ; 

(c) exercise all their senses ; 

(d) get a keen sense of right and wrong, and an earnest 
love for the right ; 

(e) acquire a love for investigation and study ; 

(f) read, write, and calculate ; 

(g) have a clear idea of the world, or at least a part of 
it; and 

(h) love what is beautiful, true, and good, and hate 
what is ugly, false, and bad. 

This outline includes only a part of what a primary school 
should do. How great is this work! Who is equal to the 
task of teaching the young children? Noone! Strive for 
bigher and better things! No teacher should be better 
qualified or be better paid than one who is fitted to teach 
a primary school. 


Honor ROLL AND “‘ PERFECT”? REPORT.—What do you 
think of the honor roll, or “ perfect’’ being answered for 
the day’s deportment in town or country schools ? 

A TEACHER. 

Both of them are morally wrong. The honor roll exalts 
one pupil above another, tending oftentimes to make the 
good scholar conceited, and the poor one confirmedly poor. 
How much better it would be to have all meet on a com- 
mon level ; and, according to their different capacities, do 
the best they can. There will always bea distinction bet ween 
the good and the poor scholars, but don’t submit pupils to 
the humiliation of having it published. The “ Perfect ”’ re- 
port is perhaps the worst device ever invented for encourag- 
ing falsehood. White lies, black lies, and lies of every shade 
are told in a school where this custom is practiced. If it 
were uot for the demoralizing effect, I would say, just try 
it and see if you doubt it. 





DISMISSING THE CHART CLASS.—Has the teacher a right 
to dismiss the chart class at three o’clock ? 

The school hours are from nine to twelve, and from one 
to four. This time cannot be changed for any class of 
scholars without permission from the trustees or board of 
education. 





DISINFECTING THE ScHOOL-Room.—Is it not desirable to 
disinfect the school-rooms of our cities occasionally. If so, 
what would you recommend asa disinfectant? P.S. D. 

We have been told that some of the Paris school-rooms 
are disinfected by burning sulphur in them on Friday 
afternoon, the doors and windows being tightly closed. 
Of course all maps and articles that would suffer from the 
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Drs. Gattman and Merke, of Berlin, have made an in- 
vestigation as to the relative value of various methods of 
disinfecting inhabited rooms. The solutions experimented 
with were a five par cent. solution of carbolic acid and 
solations of bichloride of mercary of various strengths. 
Their conclusion is that a solutioa of bichloride of mer- 
cury, 1 to 1,009, used as a wash and a spray, is the most 
certain, the cheapest, and in all respects the best for dis- 
infecting inhabited rooms. 








Please state fully your objections to the methods of grad- 
ing by per cents, and suggest a substitate. 8. 
Per cents smack too mach of the shop. Pupils’ capacl- 
ties cannot be measured by the yard, or estima:ed by the 
pound. We might as well attempt to value piety by dol- 
lars and cents as knowledge. It cannot be done, Still 
farther, it creates much strife as to who shall be the great- 
est, wi-est. Train a boy to think that the chief end of life 
is to get aheai of his scho»lmates, and it will be his chief 
end when he graduates into the broad field of business life. 
More sharp rascals have been made by percentage markings 
than will ever be knowa until tye day of j adgment. 

“What can be substituted?” What would you substt- 
tute in the place ofa gad in the familyin order to get 
work out of boys and girls? D»es Gol whio people into 
heaven by per cent. standings ? Does he mark and grade 
hem according tothe work they do ? What are good 
school incentives ? 

LOVE, first, and last. 

Love of the teacher. 

Love of the school. 

Love of the studies. 

This leads to joy. 

Joy of approbation. 

Joy of conscious success. 

Joy of discovery. 

Joy of conquest and victory ! 

This leads to all that is good, noble, pure, true, great, 
and eternal, both here and hereafter! What can be better, 
nobler, higher, more godlike? In view of such incentives 
and results, per cent. markings siok to the lowest point in 
the scale of motives. We advise “S.” to make a study of 
the science of motives. It will do her good, A. 


Not sentiment, but Lovg. 


TEACHING FOREIGNERS ENGLISH.—I have several little 
Italian pupils in my senool. Can you give me any sugees- 
tions for teaching them ? JIP. 


Teach them by means of pictures and objects. It will 
be just as well for them, and even better, if you do not 
understand a word of Italian. They will learn. to speak 
English as a little child learns to speak his mother tongue, 
first speaking the names of objects. Present attractive 
objects and teach the names. Then follow with qualities ; 
for example, suppose the lesson is on an app'e; have them 
feel of the apple; if it is hard, teach them to say: “ The 
apple is hard.’”” Let them feel of other things that are 
hard. Impress the woid hard. Write every complete 
sentence they are taught on the board. Then teach them 
in regard to the color and shape of the apple, by showing 
other objects of same col»or and shape. Have them repeat 
distinctly the sentences, ‘‘The apple is red,’’ “‘ The apple 
is round.’”’ Teach names of parts of apple, as peel, core, 
stem, seeds. 

Also direct them to do certain things, as, ‘‘Go to the 
door,” “‘ Get your hat,” ‘‘ Take up your book,”’ “‘S rike the 
bell,” etc.; also place objects whose names they have 
learned, and have them tell their position. In exercises of 
this kind it will be an aid to have them recite with schol- 
ars who understand English. The more action and objects 
associated with these lessons, the more firmly will the 
words of the tew language be impressed. 


MoRE ABOUT LEFT-HANDED PUPILS.—I quite agree with 
Mr. Wicks, whose pointed remarks on left handed pupils 
appeared in your Jast issue. It seems to me the shallowest 
possible bit of folly for teachers to be forever condemning 
left-handed pupils to perpetual ignorance. An au'hority 
no less important than Dr. Charles K. Miils, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, says on this subject: ‘ Children are 
usually taught to use the right hand in preference to the 
left. The wisdom of this instruction is doubiful. Every 
child should learn to use both hands. The bones of the 
right side of the body become larger than those of the left, 
because the limbs of the former are used so much more 
than those of the latter.” WILL 8S. Monroe. 


TECHNICAL GRAMMAR. —What do you and others mean by 
the “echnical grammar,” which you cur demn sucf en and 
so reverely? It you will make a clear disiir ction beuween 
that and the langaage lessons so highly ccmmended, you 
wil) benefit many teachers. In the answer, do you make 
a distinction bet» een advanced classes and an advanced 
course ? When advanced pupils say, ** The book larson the 
table; [seen hia ; I come to school on Monday and have 
went twocavs ; I have gota bo: k ; who did you see?’’—or 
when they write, ‘‘ You epeak to fast ; i was their a: d their 
was no boss,”—how do you teach ip leading them to under- 
stand ard correct these and s)m'Jarerrors? 1 is easy to 
give them examples of good Ei gish, b' merely “ giving 
und repeating ” belungs to the p-s'. How do you enatle 
them to know that they use go.d Engish? How do you 
lead them to know a seutei c-, a phrese, etc.? I wi-hio 
know how or much you use a 
Tar, ’ 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


McGuFFEY’S ALTERNATE READERS. First Reader, 80 pp. ; 
Second Reader, 144 pp.; Third Reader, 176 BP. Fourth 
Reader, 224 Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Cincin- 
nati and New York. 

The school books of to-day are a great advance upon the 
school books that once were furnished to the children. 
Nor is the advance wholly in type, illustration, and bind- 
ing, as some insist. The triumphs of the new education are 
pataly visible in the planning of our text-books. <A gen- 

eman who had been a member of the New York Board of 

Education many years ago was led, upon examining some 

recent text-books, to exc aim,“ Why, what has caused this 

change? These books are gems.” The true answer is 
the spread of a knowledge of the principles of education. 

The books before us are from the press of a publishing 
house that has given many evidences of its determination to 
meet the educational wants of the times, be they what — 
may. We had occasion on the revision of the McGuffey Read- 
ers to express our satisfaction with their unstinted liberality, 
the illustrations being something entirely beyond the 
mark previously reached by any publisher at that time. 
These ks are very handsomely printed and charming] 
illustrated ; the work of well-known artists is scatte 
throughout the series. 

But the printing and binding might be ever so good and 
the books a failure for all that; the essentials consist in 
the adaptation of the ks to the wants of the children 
who are to use them. Let us see, then, if these books are 
fitted to educate. If not the expensive paper and art work 
will be comparatively useless. 

Learning to read is buta part of the result aimed at in 
furnishing a reader to a child; that is, in America. In 
England they send children to school to read, write, and 
spell. In this country it is demanded that they be edu- 
cated as the foremost thing. [An examination of the first 
four books shows that. ] 

(1) The object of the author was to awaken thought, and 
(2) to provide a vehicle of thought. The lessons are all 
well designed to awaken thought. in the child; some of 
them are most admirable. The illustrations are clear and 
well planned ; they enable the teacher to set the train of 
thoughtin motion. Then the text is expressive of these 
thoughts. In general, there isa good correspondence be- 
tween the language of the book and achild’s thoughts. 
The selection of reading matter is fresh and interesting. 
The book is sapponed to owned by one who has already 
a reader, so that he has double the amount of ng ust- 
ally furnished. This isan excellent idea. The selections 
have been made from popular authors in most cases, and 
are fitted to the place they occupy. 

There are many valuable suggestions to the teacher, in 
elocution, orthoepy, orthography, and pen ip and com- 
position ; so that the series must be ranked as a real addi- 
tion to the educational apparatus of the day, and as con- 
ceived in a true educational spirit. We have had occasion 
often to say that publishers of text-books have contribu- 
ted in a most marked and liberal way to the advancement 
of education. They may be considered to do this wholly 
in a selfish way ; but we prefer to feel that they are willing 
not only to make money, but todo also. 

This series bears the marksof a liberal and wise expen- 
diture ; it will certainly gladden the eyes of the young 
ple, and certainly be used bya vast constituency. The 
more we have of such text-books the better. 

EARLY EpvucATION. The Principles and Practice of Earl 
and Infant School Education. By James Currie, A.M. 
Introduction by Supt. Clarence E. Meleney, A.M. New 
Meg and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 16mo, 300 pp. 


Mr. Currie has long been esteemed by educators as the 
author of “ Principles and Practice eof Common School Ed- 
ucation,’”’ a most valuable work. As that volume has 
become known, and as primary education has risen in a 
preciation, a demand has arisen for the author’s first vol- 
ume. This is a republication of it in a very neat and 
compact form. Supt. Meleney of Paterson, N. J., has 
written an interesting introduction, pointing out the excel- 
lent features of the book. 

This work discusses the physical inane goteening the child; 
the law of happiness, the social n , the intellectual 
training, the moral training, the subjects of instruction, 
school management, and school structures. 

Very few think the happiness of a child is to be made a 
subject of thought by the teacher ; it is Soppoeet that the 
business of the teacher is to hear lessons, that of the child 
to get them. Supt. Eliot, of Boston, startled a primary 
= of Boston when he asked her, *‘ Are these children 

appy ? 

To know how to teach, a good deal more is needed than 
a knowledge of the branches to be taught. Mr. Currie de- 
clares there is a necessity of a knowledge of the principles 
of education : 

How to exercise the senses. 

The conceptive faculty in education. 
To guide the attention. 

Tne principles of association. 

Order of succession in time and space. 
Sense of analogy. 

Sense of ratio. 

Sense of causality. 

. The faculty of imagination. 

10. Moral education. 

11. Training the will. 

These are a few of the subjects that are discussed in a 
very able manner. 

Of course tuere are teachers who will not care to know 
anything about one of these ; of course there are examin- 
ers who could not tell whether a teacher was governed by 
psychological principles or not. But there is a feeling that 
‘s spreading wider and wider, that teaching is, after all, a 
most noble, and worthy occupation. It is. according to 
the —~— Beecher, the “ new profession” that is to be 
recogn , 

Books like this cannot but hasten the day for a better 
valuation of childhood and its copeseee. t isa volume 
that every primary teacher should study, for we have few 
books that are prepared specially for them, The posses- 
sion of this book will prove a great boon to thousands of 
earnest teachers of little children. It will throw light on 
| ae places ; it will encourage to higher stages of excel- 

ence. 

We are especially pleased with the excellent ty pograph- 
ical ype of this volume ; the printers and binders 
have all done their work in the highest style of the art. 
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Tue Story WITHOUT AN END, and THE PALACE OF VAN- 
ITy. Chicago and Boston; The Interstate Publishing 
Company. 47 pp. 

This little stiff paper-covered volume of forty-seven 
pages, contains two stories—the first one is translated from 
the German of I. W. Carove. by J. C. Pickard. The sec- 
ond one is translated from the French of Mons. De Girardin, 
by Lucy Wheelock. The book is one of the Lakeside 
Sapplementary Reading Series. The German story 1s, as 
are most of the stories in that language, a fairy story. It 
is full of the fanciful impossibilities so common to fairy 
stories, in which a little child and a dragon-fly figure 
largely in company with bees, butterflies, and flowers. As 
its title indicates, it has no end. 

The French story ap more real, and deals with more 
every-day subjects, but is almost as fanciful and fairy-like 
as the first. The lessons, however, that these stories teach 
are both excellent, and can be understood by children. 


THE MINOR PoEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, with Notes, 
by William J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt.D. New York: Harper 
= a Publishers, Franklin Square. 229 pp. Cloth, 

cents. 


This volume includes all the minor poems of Milton in 
nee except bis “‘ translations”’ of the Psalms of David, 
and of Horace, Od.1.5. A e portion of the matter in 
the Notes was prepared by the author more than twenty 
years ago, and in reviewing the material, free use has been 
made of Keightley’s, Browne’s, and Mason’s excellent edi- 
tions, which are indispensable to the critical student. 

The first thirty-six pages of the book are devoted to an 
Introduction to the Minor Poems, which contains three 
chapters: I. The Life and Works of Milton,—II. Extracts 
from Channing’s Essay on Milton,—IL. Wordsworth’s Son- 
net on Milton. Some of the most beautiful things Milton 
ever wrote are found in his minor poems. The prepara- 
tion of this edition by Dr. Rolfe, comes to us as the result 
of a great deal of careful study. Thirty-one poems of vari- 
ous lengths are given; some are long, as, for instance 
““Comus,.” “It Penseroso,” and “On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity.” The make-up of the volume is attrac- 
tive and of the best kind. It is bound in light brown, with 
gilt lettering and red edges. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


UNDINE, and THE Two CAPTAINS. By La Motte Fouque. 
SERMONS ON EviIL SPEAKING. By Isaac Barrow, D.D. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ENQUIRING SPIRIT. By Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge. 


JULIUs CasAR. By William Shakespeare. 


PLUTARCH’s LIVES OF CATO THE YOUNGER, AGIS, CLEO- 
MENES, AND THE GRACCHI. Translated by J. and W. 
Layhorne. Cassell & Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, New 
York. 192 pp.ineach volume. 10 cents each. 

It was in that year of the battle of Leipsic that La Motte 
ublished this, the most charming of his tales, ‘‘ Undine.” 
e story is upon one of the old German romantic 
poems produced in the middle of the fourteeuth century, 
and is well known to most readers. These “ Sermons on 

Evil Speaking,” were first published in 1678. The volume 

contained ten sermons, of which the publisher said that 

“the two last, against pragmaticalness and meddling in 

jest affairs of others,do not so properly belong to the sub- 
In connection with the ‘Confessions of an Inquiring 

Spirit,” which were not published until 1840, after this 

author’s death, are found ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’’ from 

“The Friend.”’ This friend was Sir Alexander Ball, whose 

worth Coleridge celebrates in the essays, which bear 

the title, “A lor’s Fortune.” Included in the volume 
of ‘‘ Julius Cesar ” are illustrative passages from North’s 

Translation of Plutarch, including extracts from the life 

of Julius Cesar, and also Marcus Brutus. The group of 

‘* Lives,” ‘‘Cato the Younger,” “ Agis,’’ “‘ Cleomenes,”’ and 

“The Gracchi,” as translated by J. and W. Langhorne, 

have for their theme, patriotism active in devotion to the 

common good. Four of these five biographies, those of the 

Greeks, Agis and Cleomenes, and of the Romans, Tiberius 

Gracchus and his brother Caius, are given by Plutarch as 

pairs, and in this volume they are preceded by the life of 

Cato, which in Plutarch stands without a parallel. 


Boston and New 


PATRICK HENRY. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
The Knickerbocker 


York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Press, Cambridge. 398 pp. $1.25. 


In preparing this volume as one of the ‘“‘American States- 
man Series,’’ the author has embodied the chief results 
drawn from a study of all the available material, in manu- 
script and print, relating to Patrick Henry. Much of the 
matter found in this volume appears for the first time in 
any formal presentation of his life. There are twenty-two 
chapters,—a list of printed documents, with titles, places, 
and dates of the tions used, in preparing the material 
which compose them, and a fuli Index of nearly fourteen 
pages. In a most interesting way, the author has com- 
menced with the early bey of the great statesman, trac- 
ing his course on, until he became a lawver. Chapter V. 
shows his first triumphs at the capital. His appearance in 
the first Continental Congress, and his active part taken, 
so full of enthusiasm, is poesrared in the eighth chapter, 
and it was in this period of the history of our country that 
Patrick Henry ma ae the most brilliant passage in his 
life. Other chapters of great importance are ‘‘ Indepen- 
dence,”’ ‘‘ First Governor of the State of Virginia,” “‘ Goy- 
ernor a Second Time, ‘‘ Third Year in the Governorship,”’ 
* Battle Over the New Constitution,” ‘The After-Fight 
for Amendments,” “‘ Last Labors at the Bar,’ ‘‘ In Ret 
ment,” ‘‘ Last Days.” Although there is such a great in- 
terest attached to the name of Patrick Henry, there has, 
before this volume, been only one memoir published 
founded on original investigation. The book is well 
bound and finished. 


ENGLISH MASTERPIECE CouRSE. By Alfred H. Welsh. 
Chicago: John C. Buckbee & Co. 205 pp. 90c. 


It is the opinion of many persons interested on the organi- 
zation of societies for the study of literature, that this book 
is the best guide and appliance that has yet been produced. 
It provides for a thorough and comprehensive study of all 
representative English writers from Chaucer to Emerson, 
including the forming influences of the periods in which 
each lived and wrote, his characteristics as a writer and as 
an individual, and one or more of his acknowl master- 
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expression of his views. The book is divided into Periods 
of which there are seven : Ivitiative Period: First Creatiy, 
Period; First Transition Period ; Critical Period ; Seeong 
Transition Period; Second Creative Period; Diffusiy, 
Period. Each period is prefaced by references designe ty 
show the connection between the literature and the temper 
of the times, and to show especially the writers’ ingpjr, 
tions, in respect to events, opinions, and passions, 
subjects of investigation comprehend the essay, the drama, 
the novel, criticism, history, poetry, oratory, science, apj 
theology. This book will be found to be s lally Valuable 
as 5 panmres Ee oe ed } * his rg - nking, which jg, 
golden rule for study. An Appendix of five pages is 
added to the work. “ * 


THE EARTH IN SPACE. A Manual of Astronomical ’ 
pe. By Edward P. Jackson, A.M. Boston: D.'¢ 
eath & Co. 73pp. 35c. ; 
Jt would be a difficult matter to find a book of seventy. 
three pages, that contains more solid instruction, than this 
little volume. It is designed for grammar schools, and fy 
high schools and normal schools, where astronomy is ny 
prescribed, but where a short time each day can be give, 
to this most practical department of astronomy. There ay 
nine ehapters in this little manual, which are agai 
divided. The topics are those which rouse to interest any 
student of this most fascinating subject, as for instance. 
““ How we know the earth is flattened at the poles ;”’ “Hoy 
we know the magnitudes of the earth and the othe 
heavenly bodies;”” ‘““How we know that this earth 
rotates ;”” ‘How we know the earth revolves around the 
sun.” ‘The illustrations given will be found to furnish , 
good deal of instruction themselves, as well as illustrate 
the topic srqemntes. The book is neatly finished, has gooj 
paper, and clear type. 


Sr. PAUL’s PROBLEM AND ITs SOLUTION. By Paye Hunt. 
ington. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., No, 13 
Astor Pl. 218 pp. $1.25. 

St Paul’s church, of which Dr. Roberts was the pastor, 
is made the subject of a most excellent story by the author. 
It will be welcomed by all workers in the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, as it contains a great amount of use. 
ful information for them, and all through the book brings 
in new and practical plans of work, which, in the case of 
St. Paul’s church, were productive of great good. The 
plans formed and carried out, by the author in the story, 
are such as any church can adopt through the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, which seems, at the present day, to be 
ordained to meet a growing need in the churches. The book 
is written in an easy, ati tive style, and any one com- 
mencing to read it, will not be willing to lay it aside until 
it is finished. 


GEBIR AND COUNT JULIAN. By Walter Savage Landor. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By The Rev. John Keble. 

THE ANGEL IN THE HovUsE. By Coventry Patmore. 

THE TEMPEST. By William Shakespeare. With Jacob 
Ayres and “The Fair Sided” etc. Cassell & Co, 


Limited. 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. Each 
volume 192 pp. 10 cents each. 


**Gebir’’? was published first as a sixpenny pamphlet, in 
1798. In the best sense of the phrase, it was written in 
classical English, with the strict endeavor to form terse 
English lines of apt words. 

“The Christian Year,” is a book of poems breathing 
faith and worship at all points, and is adapted to the Epis- 
copal form ef church worship. 

: - — — in Loe House,” a of a poem divided 
nto two parts, each part composed of twelve cantos, and 
is dedicated to the sacred love of home. 

“The Tempest,” is altogether too well-known to need 
any comment. 


A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON, and Other Dramas. By Robert 
Browning. Edited with Notes. By William J. Rolfe, 
A. M., and Heloise E. Hersey. New York: Harper & 
we ap Publishers, Franklin Square. 146 pp. Cloth, 

cts. 
Upon examination, this book will be found to have been 
preqazed in the same thorough manner as the volume on 
he ‘‘ Select Poems of Robert Browning,” and other similar 
and uniform books by Dr. Rolfe. Out of the eight dramas 
which the poet wrote between 1837 and 1845, the three 
most characteristic ones have been selected and compiled. 

In this volume is included also, a synopsis of critical 

opinions of Mr. Browning’s works, while the same care 

and thought, given by Mr. Rolfe to his edition of ‘‘Shakes- 

— ” is seen in this book. On the first page will be 

ound a portrait of Browning. The introduction is long, 
and contains much that it would have been very unwise 
to have omitted. In this Introduction we find, I., ‘“Brow- 
ning’s Dramas,” by Lawrence : IL, ** Critical Com- 
ments on Browning as a Dramatist,’’ by James Russell 

Lowell, and others; [II., Critical Comments on “A Blot 

in the ’Scutcheon,” from Symon’s “Introduction to the 

Study of Browning;’’ IV., Critical Comments on “Co 

lombe’s Birthday,’ from the same author; V., Critical 

Comments on “‘ A Soul’s Tragedy.” Following the Intro 

duction come the three dramas: ‘A Blot in the ’Scut 

cheon,” of three acts ; ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,”’ of five acts, 
and ‘A Soul’s Tragedy,” of two acts. For a small volume 
this contains a great deal; not only Browning’s dramas, 
with the author’s most recent corrections, but notes and 
comments which explain and criticise in the ablest manner. 

The notes are-very , covering twenty-five pages. The 

book is daintily bound with flexible covers and red edges. 


ADVANCED GRAMMAR AND ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. By 
Calvin Patterson. B.S.Sheldon & Co. New York an 
Chicago. 399 pp. 

As will be observed from its title, this is an advanced 
text-book and is intended to be an exhaustive treatise upo2 
the essentials of Engiish grammar. It is divided int 
parts,—Part Four being devoted to Rhetoric. Alt hough it 
is an advanced grammar, Part I. has been so constructed 
that it may be safely taken up by pupils of suitable agé, 
with little or no previous knowledge of technical gran 
mar. The treatment of the Parts of Speech in Part Jl 
will, the author believes, meet the needs of the most aé- 
vanced classes in our schools. The etymology and ayn 
of the parts of speech are taken up in connection with eac 
other, and exercises in false syntax are introduced, mu 
to the distaste of many thinking grammar teachers. 

In Part III. classes of sentences are discussed, any" 
‘of sentences is given in detail, with the classes of comp! 
sentences. The standard rules for punctuation aD 





d ca 
tals have been presented in a body which will be found 
more convenient than when scattered through the boo! 
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pe Letter-writing is also introduced, and a Glossary of twelve Ginn & Co. have published the first three books of Homer's ning. Edited, with ustes, ty William J. Rolfe, A.M., and Heloise 
reat yen. The book is tastefully bound in brown, with | Iliad, based on the edition of Ameis Hentze. It was edited by| E. Hersey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
- Seoony finck lettering and red edges. Prof. Seymour, of Yale College. The Minor Poems of Jobn Milton. Edited. with notes, by Wil- 
)i fusing on Giants,” f wor of Rabelais, by Joh liam J. Rolfe, A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
, hree Good rom ‘1ench y John 
) ORS AND Ys. pe . ” 
~~ ‘a AMERICAN a . Houghton M ' ng gt se itry ; “ Loveand Theology,” « novel, by Celia Parker Wool- Bes About: or. Gites the Boat. By Oliver Optic. Boston 
inspira is is the promised “extra number” of the Riverside | foc nee peer ce and Of the Morning Own” by Percival! ‘Common School English. By James, Kennedy and Fred H° 
e erside s , y 
+s The Fi An Series, and consists of p ms and suggestions Lowell, have just been published by Ticknor & Co. Hackett. San Francisco: Samuel Carson & Co. 
al for the celebration im schools of the birthdays of American | ‘The eighty-fifth thousand of “Our Country: Its Possible) The Diary of Samuel Pepys—1666. New York: Cussell & Co. 


Future, and its Present Crisis,” by Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., is| 10 cents. 


raluab) authors. 
hich it The first part is devoted to Longfellow, Whittier, | now ready. It can be obtained of the Baker & Taylor Company. 


8 is alsy Holmes, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Bryant, Thoreau, CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


ylor, Irving, and Cooper. The recent publications of T. Y. Crowell & Co. comprise some ‘ 
tareh of ‘hase ts represented by a chronological list of | very handsome volumes, including some elegant editions of the Catalogue of the Grass Lake Uoion School, 1887-8. Charles 0. 
Geogra. events in his life, an account of the sources from which | poets, Host, Principal. 
D. ¢, materials may be obtained for a ee sketch, and Nineteenth Annual Catalogue of the State Normal School, 
suggestions for several programs to used as school] The specia] Christmas number of Scribner's Magazine is already Whitewater, Wis., 1886-87. Albert Salisbury, A M., President. 
rcises. printi c } * , , ’ 
nat part Second gives an interesting record of four years’ | jang mie lle agg amimeiatied eran beh Sere Descriptive Catalogue of Charles Scribner's Sons Standard Text- 
and fon work | Ce one, a. High School, accorded to She tes mm “ ts: Resibeineete an a aa books, N. Y. 
: e study of American authors. literary reviews in neott’s Magazine have exc 80 . , 
A. * is no disparagement of the whole admirable series to | much favorable comment that it has been decided to increase the | _ story and Alumni Record of the State Normal School, Jobn 


vere rt IM declare this “extra” more valuable than any of its pre-| scope and usefulness of this department. Every book received | *°P Vt» 1887. A. H. Campbell, A.M. Principal, 
> again decessors. Four, it is a key tothem all; it contains very | wij) at least be mentioned, with some critical comment, whilethe| Catalogue of the University of Nashville, State Normal College, 
est an mach in little; it is, in a nutshell, the product of years of | ..ore important or more interesting books will receive extended | 1886-87. Benjamin B. Penfield, A.M., Acting President. 


y i al d teachi rience, Not! 
oianet: eon’ = "nore permanmendl y usefnl, toy es notice. Announcement of Andover Union Free School, Andover, N.Y., 
. a i BOOKS RECEVED 1887. A.C. Mitchell, Principal. 
earth The excellent custom of celebrating the birthdays of em- ‘ Catalogue of the Gregory Institute, Wilmington, N. C., 1886-87. 


inent men is every year gaining upon the schools of the} Esther. A Book for Girls. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Phila- 
ind the i inh try, and the helpfulness of this book in that direction | delpmia : Lippincott Go. $1.25. 1“ a George A. Woodard, Priscipal. 


‘strate cannot be over-stated. | Beginner’s Anatomy, Physiology. and Hygiene, including in- Prospectus of the Woman’s Institu'e of Technical Design, New 
aS good struction on the effects of Stimulants and Narcotics on the Grow- | Y°rk City. Florence A. Densmore, Principal. 
LITERARY NOTES. ing yey John C. Cutter, M.D. Philadelphia: Lippincott! Manual Training in Common Schools. Report of the Commit- 


tee on Course of Study and School Books of the Board of Educa- 
» Hunt. The J. B. Lippincott Company will publish soon Prof. Robert) Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology, and Aygienc, includi y ) 
No. 13 Ridgway’s “ Manual of North American Birds,” a quarto volume instruction upon the effects of ; arcotics and S petene. upon the tion of the City of New York. Charles L. Holt, Chairman. 
of 644 pages text, with 124 full-page plates, and an excellent por- umau y. revision o vin Cutter’s First took on Pennsylvania State Normal School, California, Pa., 1886-7, 
pastor, trait of the eminent naturalist, Prof. J. Spencer Baird. The| cott Oo bo cents on Cutter. M-D. Philadelphia: Lippin-| Theo, B. Noss, Ph.D., Principal. 
me work conforms to the sonans limits, classification,numera-| Romantic Love and Personal Beauty. Their development,| Catalogue of General and Educational Books published by 
tion, and nomenclature adop y the American Orinthological | casual relations, historic and national peculiarities. He . N.Y. 
- T. Finck. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. $200 mry | Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y 














bri Union. Publications of Frederick A. Stokes, successor to White, 
case a Henry M. Stanley’s fame as an intrepid and energetic African By oun? Loot N Tenet P tm ww the Senees of ‘73 Stokes & Allen, N. Y. 
1. The traveler and explorer is being again put to the test; and this ; 7 nom the Ruslan by tse- 
e st , bel F. Hapgood. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. MAGAZINES. 
clety a fact lends interest to the publication by the Scribners of a new Siiadids tiedibe” A . Gr Deve, Lette Ad — The October Atlantic contai cher thi “aa U 
0 . ne, novel. rs. le nD De, among otber ngs: Dp n- 
y, tobe edition of his stirring narratiye, ** How I Found Livingstone.” pbia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 25 m4 ams adel- closeted Skeleton.” by Lucretia F. Hale, and Edw in Lusgetter 
ne book The Century will publish a series of illustrated papers on,| mye Gates Between. B ynner; “ One Hun ays in Europe,” ., by Oliver Wen- 
; 7s \° y Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: hey : » Bac rd,” by 8 ni . 
2 9 SSS eg Sn caer Si acter, rane ae na SE Ha io 
urned from a ,000 miles through European an Patrick Henry. By M Coit Tyler. Boston: Hou tie iotes of Charles R- ade,” by E. H. House.—-—A poem, 
. . 3 ghton, | «Pp . ’ g "oe — 
ise Som wii So Rae nn es. BUS Be AES 
dor. A volume of poems and ballads,—“Songs of History,”—upon| Animal Life in the Sea and on the Land. A zoology for young | Piece by way of illustration. Dean Chadwick, of Armagh, 
important episodes in American history, has been issued by the| People. By Sarah Oooper. New York: Harper & Brothers. gt Sik de 9 tay; I a PR 
New England Publishing Company, Boston. A Biot on the ’Scutcheon and Other Dramas. By Robert Brow- Ages,” and a number of serial and short stories. 
Jacob 
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=f SONGS Of History. [rduetiat Etscettes. we cmos: 


Public Schools, Contains 40 full page-plates, with nearly 400 figures. 380 pages) 





livided 12mo., elegant substantial cloth binding, gilt. Price, $1.75; to teachers, $1.40; 

08, and POEMS AND BALLADS UPON IMPORTANT EPISODES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. by mail, 12 cts. extra. 

o need There is no doubt but that this volume is the most important work on Manual 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, Training yet published. MacArthur's and Ham’s books consist of extended argu- 


Of “ The Youth’s Companion.” ments on the value of such training, and examples of the beginnings of such work at 


pens — mi Nort This volume takes up the subject from a oifferent a ne 
clfe, . . e firs pages are devoted to suggestions to teachers, such as: How to Introduce 
rper & One of the most important books of the season. It is full of| Manual Training, Manual Work for Boys and Girls of Grammar Schools, The Teachers’ 


Cloth, patriotic sentiment. Every poem is just the thing to be read or| Preparation for the Work, Occupations, Tools, etc., etc. Part I. discusses concisely, 


; . - . : : *1 sy-4s under 18 different heads, the value of Manual Training. Part LI. tells of the Intro- 
aie recited in school. This volume is a revelation of the possibilities duction of Industrial Training in the Jamestown Public Schools, with course, of 
similar of making American history, biography, and geography alive with| study from test peemey year to high school for both boys and girls, and expenee of 
iramas : +42 +1) . same, etc, art Ill. and IV., embracing nearly 250 pp., is devoted entirely to a 
» three interest through fact, legend, and tradition. It will prove alike graded series of lessons in Industrial Trainirg, from the lowest primary to the high 
npiled. useful to the teacher, the family, and the school. Every student of| school ; 40 full-page plates, containing nearly 400 figures, iJlustrating work with cubes 


britioal j . : and blocks, straw stringing, paper folding, tablet laying, stick laying, sewing paper 
a history should own a copy of this book. It is a book for overy boy embroidery, cardboard embroidery, mat weaving, paper flower making, carpentry, 
rill be and girl. printing, ete. 

shone, Elegantly Bound in Cloth, Gilt Top. Price, $1.00. Mailed, tpaid Just Adopted by the Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union. 

| Com: by the publishers, on receipt of price. Principles and Practice of Early and 





‘Sl NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 22f@mt Education. aan ‘mining Coleg 





: Was Edinburgh, Scotland, author of “‘ Common School Education,” etc. 16mo, about 
_ 3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 800 pp., cloth, gilt. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1.00; by mail, 9 cents extra. 

Seut- “6 & ” A reprint of one of the most valuable English works on Primary teaching. Part 
=~ Thousands of Teachers subscribe for “ Treasure- Trove”), gives the principles of early education in ten chapters. Pari II. the subjects of 
olume For their Own Reading. rimary instruction in four chapters. Part I1I. Criticism of Primary Teaching and 
woe hool Management, in five chapters. Part IV. school house, apparatus, etc., with 
anner. two appendixes. Those who have read the author’s ‘‘Common School Education ” 
. The (which has been widely circulated in this country), as well as every primary teacher, 
iges. = will find the book very valuable. 

o, B : No. 2. of The Reading Circle Library. 


k ap is Conceded by all to be the Most Heipful, Practical, and Attractive N 
. “ wh o. 2. Autobiography of Froebel. 
ranced Magazine for School Reading Published. Materials to aid a Comprehension ert work of the founder of the Kindergarten. 








i ato 36 Pages, Monthly, $1.00 a year. Clubs of 10 or over 75 Cents a year. 16mo, unique paper cover. Price, 80 cts. ; to teachers, 24 cents. ; by mail, 8 cts, 
ugh it $1.00 per dozen copies by mail. extra. Special rates to Reading Circles for quantities. 
ructed Consists of Froebel’s Autobiography, in which he gives an account of his struggles 
le age, There is abgolutely no reason why you cannot place TREASURE-TROVE in your school. We] for the development of his ideas, and Joseph Payne’s lecture on Froebel and his work. 
om prs agen Charts, Atlas of Human Body, School Maps, Globes, Reading and Writing Charts, 
st a tasee, Enc) clopeedias, Dictionaries, and NEARLY READY. 
syntak SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS AS PREMIUMS ; 's Grube Method of T Asithmeti 
heat! Hl ¥e offer a liberal cash commission to agents which will net them $10, $20, or $30a week. We Seeley’ pow caching — 
earnestiy hearty co-operation in extending the circulation of this beautiful paper, and The Students’ Calendar. 
alysis We propose to paly you well for it. We want a live, active agent in every town and county in the Reception Day. Nos. 5 and 6. 
mplex United States, those who can give their entire time to the work we can make terms that will Payne’s Lectures on Education. (New edition from new plates.) 


i my them. Writ us anyway. Circulars, sample copies, terms, free. Address, Clinton Pl New York 
Poot TRE E-TROVE CO., 25 Clinton Place, New York. |&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, | i: Wabash ‘Avenue, Chicago, 
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Dyspepsi 
Does not get ji of or it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and s!eeptessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, It has cured hundreds, it willcure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Some Literary Treasures 


SELECTED FROM THE 


CHANDOS CLASSICS. 


Published in Library style of binding—amooth 
blue linen, white label, at one dollar per volume. 
“Such colle tions as Warn +’s Chandos Cl sssics 

sift liceratuce for the advautage of the general 

reader.”—St Louis Ginbe-De nocrat 

The Legendary Balla's of England 
scotland, Conp.lei and edited vy JOHN 3. 
RoOBER s. 

Dante {rue Vision Of). Translated by Rev. 
H ¥ Caxy, aM 


England: it. Constitutional History, Edward 
I. w tleary VIL Wy HexsRY HALLAMAand the 
Constitunon of Kortand ov J. L, Delolme, 

Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads,  ranslated br 
J.G. uocknart, and ta» CHRONICLE OF THE 
CLD, by {osERT SoU HRY 

Lives of Emineat Sovelists and Dramatists. 
By sir WALT“R Scotr. ev sei, with no es 

Essays on Chivairy, Romance. and the 
Dram. B. sic WALTER “Corr, 

Boo« of Authors. A cole ton of critic sms. 
a01, Mots, persvual descrip'i n+, etc.. woolly 
referring to Evi sh men of literature ia every 
ag. By W.¢ LARK Russeur 

@ ‘lLismi'h’s Poems, Diamas, and the Vicar 
of Wakefield. 

The Koran—The 4lkoran of Mohammed, 
“raoslit d intu Ensusa from twe onsginal 
Arabiv, with explan worg nut sand aprelimin- 
ary discou -e «By GEORGE SALE. 

Oxenford’-French ongs. Iucluving Costello's 
Livs -f the troubid us 

Romance of London, (list series) Historic 
8K ‘tub 8, rem irkanie duels, voto: 1.us highway- 
m n, rogueries, crimes, and punishments, ec 
By JOHN "Imps, F 3 A. 

Rom anceof London. (secondseries,) Super 
pttucal storks, sgh s und shows ttrange 
adv-+n' ures, an? rem uirkable pe: sous, 

A Century of Anvsedoie. A oollectov of the 
best mo sera anecdot<s of Court, Fashion ible, 
aad Po itical ttfe, Meo of ters, Law and 
Lawyers, Eccentric Persons,e c, from George 
S+iwyo tu Coleridge, Sydvey Swith and Rogers. 
By Joan Tims , Fx. 4, 

Walton an: C tton’s 4ngler. A newed'tion, 
with notes, by G, CARIsTUPHER DAVigs, and 
illustrati ns selected from Muajor’s beautiful 
edition, e c. 

Herbert's (George) Works, Tn Prose and Verse. 

Meb -c’s tisho») Poetical Works. 

Pepys’ Diary. The Viury of Samuel Pepys, 
Big, F.K.s., from 1659» 1669 with Memoir. 
Eiicet vy Richard L «1d Braybrooke. 

Evelyn’« Diary. ‘Tne Dirry «f John S&velvn, 
Hsq., F.R.S., from 1641 tu 1705 6. Edued by 
WILLIAM BRAY, E-q 

Spen-er’s Faery Queen. 
Eiizibethan Poet's Masterpiece in modern 
Finglich _With memoir, notes, and gloss-ry. 

Nateral History of selborne (The) and 
Nat -ralis.’s Caleajar Ky Rev. GILBERT 
Waits, A.M. A vew edition. Edited with 
not-s by G. Christopher Davies, Beautifully 
an? fu ly illustrated. 

Lamb’s (Charles) Poems and Essays. (ssays 
of Hila, etu., etc.) with choke wuiustrations 
herd «nd tat! pieces, ete, 

Gibbon’s Life avd Letters. Autobiovraphic 
Memvi $s and Letters of Edwaru Gibbon, with 
his tiistory of she Crusad s. Verbatim repr.nt 
withe on ousindex. By W.J. ay. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient Poetry. Consis- 
ling vt old beroic bul ads, 8 ngs,ete, A new 
edition wi h giossary and Life. By EDWARD 
WA FORD. M.A. 

Lockhari’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. A new 
editi nm, ¢c aucased and revise}. 

Lord Sacon’s Essays. Tocluding bis moral and 
his*oric | w>. ks, Aavancemrnt of Learning. 
New At.antis, etc., with memuir, notes, and 
gi ssarv. 

Plutarch’s Lives. The Langhorne t-anslation 
revised. F ur vols, Text and notes, wite 
indexes, complete. Grecian anu Romau, Four 
v ls., boxed. 

“ Plutarch’s Lives is worth a score of Text- 
books on ancient history.”—Thomas Hunter in 


the Epoch. 
Shah (Epic of Kings) Firdausi. 





and 


A vision of the great 


Nameh 

‘eanslateu by Atk n-on 

Percy Anecdotes (the), Verbatim reprint of 
Orginal edition. Win preface by JonN L1MBs, 
F.S.4. Anecdotes (classifi-d) of the Bar, the 
Sena e, Shipw eck, ‘travelling. the Pulpit, 
M ssic, Justice. etc.,c'c Four vols, voxed, 

Schiller’s Poems and Ballads. Translated by 
Sur K. Buiwer Lytton. With « memoir. 


Complete lists of the series free on application. 
Of ail booksellers, or mail free, on receipt of 
price by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Publishers, 


20 Lafayette Place, New Yo k. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of —e yy ad one Tin for Mee 
re ms, Farms, etc, 
Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciasinsell, VU. 











THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Among the publishing firms which stend 
foremost in muintaining a high standard 
of art education is the Prang Educational 
Co., of 7 Park St., Boston, and 79 Wabash 





ing in drawing books, artists’ materials, 
and text-books on art education, they : Iso 
manufacture Prang’s Drawing Mcdels, 
to v hich special attention is called. These 
models have been specially designed for 
the teachirg of form and drawing in 
primary and grammar schools. They con- 
sist of both solids and tablets, arranged 
in a carefully graded series, are made with 
the greatest regard for pet om | and 
beauty. and are furnished at the lowest 

ossible prices. They have been adopted 
by the leading cities of the country and 
are absolutely indispensable to the correct 
teaching :f form and drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. Cata- 
logue and particulars will be sent on appli- 
cation. 


Every censcientious teacher desires to 
keep as nearly accurate a record as possi- 
ble of the standing of the different pupils 
under his, or her, direction, Among the 
aids to this end ove of the simplest, and 
most practical is Bartley’s system of Im- 
rroved School Records, as published by 
Messrs. Taintor Brothers & Co., of 18 and 
20 As or Place, New York. It includes 
five different numbers. No 1, is a pocket 
daily class-book for recording attendance, 
deportment, and recitation; No. 2, is a 
permanent record of the monthly aver- 
ages of No. 1. with yearly summary, 
-howing the absolute and relative standing 
of the members of a class; No, 38, is a 
monthly report card, with envelope, for 
in-pection »y parents; No. 4, differs from 
No. 8, in being used for a term, instead of 
‘or a year; No. 5, is sent to parents 
weekly instead of monthly. 

Life ‘s real, life is earnest, 
And the geuve 1s not goal. 

QO, pity him who deaf ear turnest 
Like a blank and empty hole. 


Cannot hear the swee’ birds singing, 
Fails to catch the voice of love, 

And swi't angel pinious winging 
From the coterie above. 

Tll tell you what’ you do: You try a 
pair of Peck’s Patent, Cushioned. Im- 
proved Ear-Drums, which are said to re- 
store the hearmg and perform perfectly 
the work of the naturaldrum, They are 
always in position but invisible to others, 
and comfortable to wear. 


How delightfully fragrant and invigo 
rating is the warm cup of well-made tea 
or coffee. now the chilty days have come, 
and the damp, frosty nights have set in 
for earnest! Everything depends upon 
the quality of the beverage, as expe 
rienced users do not need to be told. And 
if you would enjoy the best, be sure to go, 
or send, to the Great American Tea Co., 
of 81 and 88 Vesey Sireet, New York. 
they certainly present to purchasers some 
of the greatest inducements ever offered. 
Their celebrated teas and coffees are ac- 
companied by beautiful gold band, or 
moss rose china tea set, or handsome 
decorat: d gold band moss rose dinnar set, 
or gold band or moss decorated toilet set, or 
white granite dinner set, or beautiful 
parlor hanging lamps, or watches, or 
Websters unabridged dictionaries. Beau- 
ful premiums are given with all goods. 


Among all the scientific text-books 
which, during the last few years have ob- 
tained a firm hold upon educators, no list 
is better entitled to its position, or better 
able to siand upon its m+rits, than the 
series issued from the press of Mesers. 
Macmillan & Co., of 112 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Some of the more noteworth 
of the books in this series are, Huxley's 
Lessons in Elem. Physiology, Geikie’s 
Lessons in Physical Geography, Roscoe’s 
L+ ssons in Elem. Chemistry, Jones’ Junior 
Course of Pr, Cnemistry, Jevon’s Elemen- 
tary Lessons in Logic, Stewart's Lessons 
in Elem. Physics, lSeuyer’s Elem. Les- 
sons in Astronomy. 


The most interesting study in our 
schools, if taught with spirit and intelli- 
gence, ought to be history. And certainly 
among the most interesting of all text- 
books on the subject may be counted the 
well-known *‘ Collier's Histories,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
of 42 Bleecker Street, New York. The 
sam- firm publishes the ‘‘ Worid at Home 
Readers,” winch are also so favorably 
known among progte-sive educators. 

Their catalogue will be sent free to any 
addiess, and contains « large proportion 


of books suitable for supplementary read- 








Ave.,Chicago. Beside publishing and deal- 8u 








TEACHERS 





oMsn’s PXOR4y, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ana, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, 


Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
ddress Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
. . , 329 Fifth Ave., N.% 


——=> 
’ AGENCIES. 
For Registration, be 


NO FEE facilities effici Ber 


ent ben 
vice, businers, net m collec ing advay 
fees, but oN providing competent Tcachers wut 
Pos t ons. VEHO’s stamp. = wm 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge 
tion withoutafee gives us the |, 
most select supply of Teachers in Am 
and leaves no motive for representing those wi; 


are not suitable. 
R. EB. AVERY. 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th 8t., ny, 





000 POSITIONS often becume vacant 
during the school year. 
hen the comvetition is not so great as during 
the vacation months, week ouring the 
car we have calis fur teachers. une- 
imes even with our Ja 
che teacher who is at liberty to accept a desir- 
able place. Of course we owe 4 = on 
exper- 80 ofte », we thin w 
ien ces STRIKE US pay all good teachers to 
register in some good Agency. Wise teachers 
improve hg hom nd for circular. W. 
D KERR, . UNION TEACHERS’ AGEACY, 16 
Astor Piace, New York. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Special facilities and cherges unusually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOM . FURNISHERS, 


$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y: 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


{ntroduces to colleges. schools, and families, su 
perior Linney Principals, nots, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal) 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
merican and Teachers’ % 
- 1S Woon Saar, Now Pars. 


Does ‘cycling aid to 
vigorous appetite, eoud 
digestion, eshbilarated 
spirits, innucent 
and health for ail 

YES! 

Would the majority of 
American riders of t- 
class machines have ridoen 
for 10 and c ntinue 
to ride Columbia _ Bicycles 
and bets hog if they were 


nut the 
NO?! 


Tbe most comprehensive 
‘cycling catalogue pub- 
ed, tree on application. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
79 Franklin St, Boston. 
12 Warren St., N. Y. 
291 Wabash Avenne, 
Chicago. 


ELOCUTIONARY STUDIES 
AND NEW RECITATIONS, 
By Mrs. ANNA RANDALL-DIiEHL, The Eminent 
‘eacber, Reader and Author. — 

A Common-Sense and P:actical Method of 
Teach ne Reading, Keci' ation, and Declamation. 
Selections Analyzed and Explaived- Directions 
for Costuming. A large Vurety of Botiresy 
New and Origiva) Pieces suitabi+ forall occasicns. 
Teacher’s Price, 50 Cents, postpaid. Address the 

ublisher, EpGar 8. WERNER, 48 University 

lace, New York. 




















CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 
362 WEST 23rd STREET, 
{f your teeth are needing attention. Reliable Work 
Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for broken down 


and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Reters to A. M. Kellogg. Editor SoHOOL JOURNAL. 


BAIBY'S 

SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 










) 
CY’ CurTicura. 
FoR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of chiidren 


, and 
curing torturin zr, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
pimply diseases of the skin, ectip and with 
joss of hair, from ye =! to old age, the I- 
CURA REMEDIES are infallible. 

CuTICURA, the great Skin Cours, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuTicuRA KESOLVEST, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, invariably suc- 
ceed when all other remedies and the best phy- 


CuticurA REMEDIES are ete pure, and 
the only intalhble skin beautifiers and blood pur- 
free from poisono ients. 


25c.; RESOLVENT. $1. 

DruG AND CHEMICAL (0 IN, Mass. 

&@™ Send for “ How to Cure Diseases.” 
2@ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 

BABY’S fied by CuricuzA MxpicarEp Soar 


Dessay can emerson 








fist, we do not have just |}, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
4 merican and Foreign Teach 1s, Professors, syj 
Musicians, of both sexes, tir Unive rsities, ¢), 
Schools, Families, spd Churctes. Circulyr 
of choice schools carefully rec: mmendd jy 
parents. Selling and :enting of school property 
OOL FURNITURE and schc ols supplies. Best 
references furnished. 
E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Stree, between Broadway and Fourt 
Avenue, New York Citv. 





Pennsylvania Educational Bureay, 
Business Transacted in Every State and Territory, 
pyle 


work 

PROF GEO W. TWITMYER Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale. Fa,; “from per onal knowledge | cay 
most heartily recommend tha Pa. Eo Burean to 
wortay teachers seeking preferment or new posi- 


trons.” 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 
206 N. 7tn Street, A Jentown, Pa 


REST TEACHERS. aAMERICEN 


promptly provided for Fam'lies, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied + ith Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 


J. W. SCHERMERBORN & Co., 7 East 14th 8t., N.Y. 


NOVELTIES IN MUSIC. 


New Music Books of Unusual Beauty. 








United Voices. A New School Sorg 
B ok. L. © Emerson bes again made a success 
in a collection of songs for the girls and biys. 
It cannot fal to be popular 

50 cts, 84 80 per doz. 

Children’s Diadem. Abbry and Mun- 
ger. Atrue children’s book, containing new 
and viry sweet music and words for the Sun- 
DAY SCHOOL. 

30 cts., $3.00 per dozen. 

Emanuel. An Oratorto in 83 parts. 1. 
The Nativity. 2. Crucifixion. 3. Resurrection. 
By J. E. Trowbndge, Net difficult. Commen- 
ded to choi s and socie ies, 

8 '.00, $9.00 per doz. 

Jehovoh’s Praise. A New Church 
Music Book by L. O. Bmerson. Snging School 
C.urse, Goud secular piusic for practice. 
Glees and Part Songs, Hymn Tunes. Anthems, 
for Choirs, Singing Clasees and Conventions. 

$1.00, $9 00 per doz. : 

Good Old Songs we used to Sing. 
A most attractive collection of 115 popular 
songs, with rene or a 

“ 2 


Construction, Tuning and Care of 
the Pianoforte. HK. Q Norwn. A 
most useful boox to a'l piano owners. 

PRICE, 60 cts. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





110 TREMONT STREET, (Studio Building.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


















KINDERGARTEN 


H TWO BOOKS FOR BVERY TEACHER. 
The Kindergarten and the School. | 


X 
1 , illustrated with a steel plate portrait } 
XK of Frebel, six full page colored plates of occu-} 
X pations, wood engravings of the gifts. 
The book comprises five papers as_follows :— 
X FRaBEL.—THE MAN AND HIS WoRK. By 
XX Anne L. Page. TH® THEORY OF FR@BELS 
XX KINDERGARTEN System. By Angeline Brooks. 
XX Tue Girts AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE KINDER- 
eline Brooks, "THe Us OF 
ATERIAL IN THE PRIMARY 
Scuoor. By Mrs. A. H. Putnam. THE Con- 
OF THE KINDERGARTEN WITH THE 
iy. 
“No other book has been so expressly adapted 
to the use of Teachers’ reading circles. 3 i 


Price, by mail, $1.00. Club price to teachers, 
80 cents. Express extra. ; 


Paradise of Childhood. 
The first and only coniplete illustrated gui 
to the Kin: ever published in English. 


- Cloth ; Paper, $1.5 
Cloth, : "60; Paper, 31. 
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R HLMACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


@RAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Qur Prices always the Lowest. 
FALL GOODS 


NoW OPEN LN GREAT ASSORTMENT. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS & DRESS GOODS 


SATINS, VELYETS AND PLUSHES. 


THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 


VELVETEEN 


IN 39 DIFFERENT SHADES, PRICE 74c. 


Underwear, Hosiery and Gloves, 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Muslin Underwear 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


Fall catalogue is now ready and will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


HE Toy 












family and may be obtained 
po hy Stationers om Educational 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on app: 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 810, bKROADWAY or LONDON E.C. 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 














E‘DERS will confera favor by mentioning THE 
JouRNaL when communicating with advertisers 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 

DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Cart, 8. J. Rog. Capt. THOMAS PosT. 

Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier4i, North River, 
foot of Canal 8t. Connecting at Albany next 
morniag, except Sundays, with trains ior the 
North, Kast, and West. 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the North, East and West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, South 

and West, at principal Railroad and Steam- 
boat Offices. "Saratora Office, 369 Broadway. 
J. H. Attar t t, pier 
N. &., foot Canal St., N. ¥.; M. B. WATERS, Gen’! 
Pass, Agent, Albany. N. Y. 


Guus 








THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 9. 


HOP PLASTER 











HAY FEVER CATAR RH 


is an inflamed con- 
dition of the lining 
membrane of the nos- 
trils, tear-ducts and 
throat. An acrid 





A particle 1s applied into each nostri! and is 
le. , 60 cents at Draggis's; by mail, 
60 cenis. ELY BROS.,New York Office 
235 Greenwich Street. 
FOR 


CURE'fiDEAF 


Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drams per 
‘ectly restore the hearing, and perf 
she natural drum. Always in position, but invisibl 
‘o others and comfortable to wear. All conversatior 
tinctly. We refer to thos 


snd even whispers heard 

ast pe 9 Send for illustrated K with testimon- 
ress 
HISCOX 858 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this pape? 


als 
¢. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN POINTS, 


BAR HARBOR, Int 


Zast & Northeast, % 
PS) ere 
and Massachusetts 


Leave Pier 29, N.R. at & P. M. daily, excep: 
Sunday. Send to P. O. Box 3011 for Routes and Rates 


This line connects with a through Parlor 
Car from steamer’s wharf, Providence, 
to Fabyan’s, White Mountains, without 
change. ‘“ New Route” to Bar Harbor, 
avoiding transfer across Boston. , 


W. R. BABCOCK, Ass’t G.P. A., New York. 
0. H. BRIGGS, G. P. A. Providence, R. I. 


Your Health is Precious. 


The teacher’s health is, after all, his capital. 
Without it what can he accomplish in his very 
arduous occupation? The business of teachivg 
tends to down even the stron consti- 
tution. At the enj of each school year, there 
will be many who will need to give scrious atten 
tion to > \_ *-y paretest systems. What 
will they do? me will resort to dru If so. 
they are only putting off the day of their final 
break down: tor drugs are at best only a de- 
lusion; they never radically cure. Others will go 
to the country where they can get the best air. 
This is a wiser pian. But a r plan is to go 
where they may get the advice of a competent 
physician and suca 1 treatment and advice 
as their case dema ; tor merely boarding in a 
healthy place is negative; they need something 
positive, well defined and specifically regulated 
as is their whole daily life, as much so as 
would be required to make succe s of a school. 
This they can get at the Wesley Water Cure, 
near Delaware Water Gap Pa. It is under the 
care of F, Wilson Hurd, M.D. (who for a number 
of years was one of the physicians and pro- 
rietors of the celebrated cure at Dunsviile, 
. Y.) and who, now for nearly ¥ yeas, bas 











been treating chronic and acute diseases by |. 


hygienic cies alone, and with most excelle: t 
success. and sce, or address F. W. hurd, 
Experiment Mills, Monroe Co., Pa. 





|” a Pm will confer a favor by men- 
tion THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


communicat: with advertisers. 








“GCOD NEWS ~— 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP (¥ GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


inducements ever offered. Now's time to get up 
— celebrated TKAS and Lag holy ony and secure a 
or 





















BYU) THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


“T had a fall Jast night ; remained un- 
con’ ious nearly cizht bours.” 

* Bless me ! and walking about as usual 
to oy, ” 
“*Yes; it didn’t injure me in the least. 
The fact is, I rather enjoyed it.” 
“Wonderful! How did you fall?” 
** Fell asleep.” 


A little three-year old girl, when her 
mother was trying to get her to sleep one 
summer evening. began to ask questions 
about a noise outsiie. When told that 16 
was caused by a cricket, she wisely re- 
marked, ‘* Mamma, | think it ought to be 
oiled.” 


Two youngsters were looking at the 
Cleveland mechavical toy in Lane’s win- 
dow, which shows the president and his 
wife seated on the bank of a stream, 
tishing. Said one«f tbe lads: 

**Huh? He don’t ketch any fish; she 
ketches ‘em all.’ 
Then the othcr boy, whose chin scarcely 
reached above the window sill, but who 
has a keen appreciation of the pruperty. 
rights of woman, said : 

**Well, that nothing. She’s his wife, 
and he gets ail she ketches?” 


A little fellow who had been to church 
was asked by his sister on his return: 
** Well, bow did you like the sermon?” 
**Pretty well,” responed the youcvful 
critic. ‘The beginning was very g od, 
and so was the end ; but—it had to much 
middle. 


Visitor (at the houss of a certain Mrs, 
Slipshod): ‘‘ Where should little girls gu 
when they are sleepy, Edith?” 

Edith (croesly): ** 1 don’t know.” 

Mrs. Stipshod: ‘‘Why, Edith! 
know !| What are beds made f. r?” 

Edith (fiercely): **To sweep dirt under, 
I guess.” 


don’t 


IMPORTANT. 
When visit'ng New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


it. 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
< pow per day, kuropean plan. Elevators, anc 
all Modern Conveniences. 


Restaurants ant with the best. Horse cars 
stages, ard elevated railroaGs to all dep ta. You 
can live better for ices money at toe Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class bote! in the C.ty. 


The male wasp never stings. But so 
long as he and his sister are twirs and 
dress exactiy alike, this bit of knowledge 
availeth not. 


ADVICE TO MOHETRS. 

MES. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 
ways used for CHILDREN TEETHING. It 
s0OTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS alleys 
alt pan, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST REM. 
aDY FOR DIARRHG@A. 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 


What word may be pronounced quicker 
by adding a syllable to it? Quick. 


We are willing to b-ar personal testimony to 
the eflicacy and value of Hood's Sarsaparills, 
wbich we have been adver'ising some year~ in 
our paper. baviog used it for blood impurities 
with great success. It isa preparation of stan- 
dard merit, mace of perfectly pure ingredients 
and thoroughly effec*ive in cleansing and purify- 
ing the system. For eruptions, bois, etc., it can 
be relied up: nevery time. (urown experience 
with it has been most gratitying, and we are 
~ er it this indursement.—Althol (Mass.) 

‘a pt. 


Chicago claims to have discovered a 
coal dealer who gives good weight. Of 
the vast army of deaiers only a fuel do it. 


Hay Fever 


Is an inflamed condition of the lining mem- 
brane of the nostrils, t ar-ducts and throat, af- 
fecting the lungs. an acrid mucus is secri ted. 
the discharge is accompanied with a burning 
-ensation. here are severe spasms of sneezing, 
frequent attacks of beadacbe, watery and iv- 
flamed eyes. El:’s Cream Bam is a remedy that 
can be depended upon t« quickly relieve and cure. 
50 cts. at druggiss; by maii, registered, 60c. 
Ely Bros., 235 Greenwich Street, New York. 


Young Blobson has named his canoe 
William Henry Harrison—because it’s a 
tippy canoe. 


How To Market Manuscript. 

If you bave any descriptive articles, poems, 
sketches, short stories, or pen-and-iuk druwings 
that you wisn putlisht d send a 2 cent stamp to 
the Nationa! Lit-rary & News Bureau, New York, 
tor circulars explaining how, and on what terms, 
they will sell them for you. 


The name of the Chinese Emperor’s wife 
is Kan Di. She isn’t as sweet as that, 
though. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE LISLE, OF CHICAGO, well 
known to the western press, ascribes the cure of 
a dangerous cvugb, accompanied by bleeding at 
the lungs, to Hale’s Honey of Horehourd and 
Tar. ‘My Cougb,” she savs, ‘threatened to 
suffocate me * * * * but this remedy has :e- 
moved it.” 


@lenn’s Sulphur Soap neals 





d besutifies, Bo. 
Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Ma 
Pike's Toothache Drop: cures” | Minute, Ba 

How about the deadly car stove? Has 


“Did n’t Know ‘t was 
Loaded”’ 


May do for a stupid boy’s excuse; but 
what can be said for the parent who 
sees his child languishing daily and fails 
to recognize the want of a tonic and 
blood-purifier? Formerly, a course of 
bitters, or sulphur and molasses, was the 
rule in well-regulated families ; but now 
all intelligent households keep Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, which is at once pleasant 
to the taste, and the most searching and 
effective blood medicine ever discovered. 

Nathan S. Cleveland, 27 E. Canton st., 


Boston, writes: ‘“‘ My daughter, now 21 
years old, was in perfect health untila 
year ago when she began to complain of 
fatigue, headache, debility, dizziness, 


indigestion, and loss of appetite. I con- 
cluded that all Ler complaints originated 
in impure blood, and induced her to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine soon 
restored her blood-making organs to 
healthy action, and in due time retstab- 
lished her former health. I find Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a most valuable remedy for 
the lassitude and debility incident to 
spring time.” 

J. Castright, Brooklyn Power Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “As a Spring 
Medicine, I find a splendid substitute 
for the old-time compounds in Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, with a few doses of Ayer’s 
Pills. After their use, I feel fresher and 
stronger to go through the summer.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a botue 











P.0.Boxde>. 9&1 & 33 Vesey &t., Now York. 


it e, or has it just been taking a va- 
cation? : me 


IF YOU ARE COMING TO 


FLORIDA 


THIS SEASON 


(Or if you are not coming) send for new and ele- 
gant index: d township und county wap ot Flori- 
ja, the best map published, together with tume- 
tale and conc ctions of the 


FLORIDA RAILWAY 


AND 


NAVIGATION CO. 


Which wiil give you full information bow to 
reach, in the guickes and casiest wanner, all the 
principal points in the State. 


The Florida R’y and Navigation Compahy 
IS THE 


Shortest, Quickest and Kost Direct Route 


To all noted points in the State, 


Passes throuvh the ~.orderful farming region 
in Middle Fionda -n whch TALL4HAS-r EE, the 
GREAT TOURIST POINT of the State, is so 
deliv httullr loca': d. 

and through the Largest end ( ldest Orange 
Groves! aud the most T)pical Florida 
“cenery ! ip the Centyal and Suutbern por tivns 
of the Stafe. besides to — ihe tamcus 


Sunoting and Fishing Region of th Gulf Coast, 
and reaching, on the Atiavtic Coast, that most 
dclight:ul of winter resorts, t crn»ndina end the 


famoi.s AMELIA BEACH, tne finert teach in 
the worl, 

Etegant new Pullman fieepirg and Keclining 
Chair cars, built especially for this Company, on 
day and : ight trams. 

ddr: ss, for foider, etc., mentioning this paper. 
A, 0. MacDOVELL, G. P. & T. Agt., 

20 Xavier Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 

TEACHERS Our New Schoo! A ds will assist 
; in ec nducting ycur sch ols in 


good, quiet ord'r. Each set coutam- 216 large, 
beaut: ul chromo excels or, merit and cresit 
cards, elegantly lithogravhed in sixty dif rent 
designs, colors an’ m.t*oes; price per set $1; 
per ret 108 cards, 50c, Large ect samples preity 
chromo day school rewerd, prize, fine vift cards 
aod teachers’ schoo! +upp ies, 20c. Price list and 
few sampls free: al’ postpaid by m»il. Postage 
stamp? taken. Plesasesend atrial order. A. J. 
FOUCR & Ov\.,. WARKEN, PA. 


“Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a thistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues, 
class exercises, etc., that ca» be used—all, 
not one or two ina book. Every piece is 
suit»bie for school ure. Thousands already 
in use. They are the most popular of 
such books _— thed. Try one and see— 
or a set of four--$1.00, postpaid. 


B. L. BELLOGG & CO.. Educational Pubs. 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 
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ON TEACHING ENGLISH, 


WITH DETAILED EXAMPLES AND AN INQUIRY INTO ore 
DEFINITION OF POETRY. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., - 
Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 


HE present volume is auxillary to the enlarged edition of the author’s English Composition 
and Rhetoric, the first part of which has just been published 
1. Areview of the 
teaching English, together witb a critical estimate of their respective merits. 2. 
sketch y the rhetorical metnod, followed by a series of select lessons on the leading qualities of 
. An inquiry into the delinitiou of poetry. 
PRICE, 


Special terms will be made on class supplies, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


three tollowing topics: 


style. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


It embraces principally the 
prevailing opinions as to the proper rg ~ Kes 
bri 


$1.25. 


BARNES’ NATIONAL SERIES COMPLETE. 


BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READERS. A Five Book Series. 

BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHIES. A Two-Book Series. 

BARNES’ NEW ARITHMETICS. A Two-Book Series. 

EF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A New Edition of 


td 
‘opular Work. 
— os iE IMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A Work for 
3 


BARNES’ SHORT STUDIES IN ENGLISH. Language Lessons and Technical Gram. 


BARNES’ NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
Books; Brief Course, 6 Books. y 
BARNES’ POP AR DRAWING. Freehand, Eight Books; Mechanical, Two Books 
Perspective, Two 
BARNES" NATIONAL INKS, Jet Black, *| BARNES’ WATION AL PENS. 
d, Copying, and Combined os. 1, 333, 4 


A. §. BARN&S & C0., Educational Publishers, New fork ‘mi Chicago. 


Grammar School Course, ¢ 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY. 
THE HOUSE I LIVE IN.—An Elementary Physiology for children. 
special reference to the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects 
12mo.,. full cloth, 96 pp. 
engravings and full page colored plates. 
Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 
ECLECTIC CERMAN FIFTH READER.—Complete Classical Reader 


for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of German authors, and thirteen 
rtraits ; essays on German and German-American literature ; and other valuable 


upon the human system. 


eatures, C oth, 325 pp. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 
BRAGG & CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


VAN ANTWERP, 


With 
Fully illustrated with 


Publishers, 


P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


——IN RANK IN COST 
LEADING THE ADVANCE CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 
Campbell’s School Record, No. 1, Weekly. 
Campbell’s School Record, No. 2, Monthly. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 3, Weekly. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 4, Monthly. 
NUMBER TABLETS, AND LANGUAGE TABLETS, (NEW). 
Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 














BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No, 1. *‘ DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for 
a attendance, deportment and recitation; names written but once a term. Price, 60 cents. 


Price, 75 cents. 
No. 3. ‘‘MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” 


for inspection by parents ; one card is used for a year. 


No, 4. “ MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a 
Price, $3.00 per hundred, 


No. 5. ‘‘WEEKLY TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 


term, instead of for a year. 


Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos, 3. 4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


‘‘MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD,” 
Reh averages of No. 1, with yearly summary, showing the absolute and relative standing 
of the members of a class, in the above particu 


is a permanent record of the 


; Dames need be written but oncea year. 


is a monthly report-card, with envelupe, 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


The New Inductive Arithmetics. 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES. 
The Two Book Course consists of the 


BRIEF COURSE ano COMPLETE ARITHMETICS, 


and they are the mostJpopular and satisfactory books of their kind published. 
WHY? {= They were prepared by a Practical Teacher. 


Correspondence solicited from all contemplating changes. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 


743 Broadway, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





BUTLER’S PHYSICAL CG ROGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08, 





IN 


PRESS. 


BUTLER’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 





Write for Specimen Pages. 


KE. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 


THE: PRANG EDUCATIONAL (0, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
coer Books, Drawin 
d Artists’ Mater 


Prang’s yp whomg Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


peane> DRAWING MODELS, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
There Mo DELS. have been specially a for the 
teaching of Form and bey ia Prim: and Gram- 
mar Schools, They consist of both Solids 2 and Tablets, 
arranged in a carefully graded series, are made with 
the greatest regard fcr accuracy and ‘beauty, and are 
furvished at (a + te leedieetiaee prices. They have 
been adopted by the cities of the country, and 
are absolute tely /indiepensab ie to the correct teaching 
of Form and wing inevery stage, and especially 
at the outset. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











Models, 


CYCLOPENUS 





Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 

11 Great Jones St., New York. 








(or fquatuen By ANY OTHER’. 





CALCULUS, GEOMETRY, ETC. 


HALSTED'S ELEMENTS OF ba ny ETRY, 
cloth, $1. 75 
JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS 8, 8vo. 


cloth, 1.50 
CURVE TRACING, 12mo. “* 1.00 
MERRIMAN’S BRODEBY “ 15) 
CARIES 8vo, “* 3.00 
OLIVER, WAIT #00: > TRIGONOMETRY 


8vo, cloth, 1.35 
RICE & JOHNSON’S, 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, ore. gi. 3.50 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
12mo. volons, 1.50 
wea fr, 3, AND INTEGRAL 
12mo, goth, 250 
woop's¢ OO-ORDINATE G@EOM aie h v re 
clo 
—— TRIGONOMETRY, 12mo, cloth, at 00 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 
**Collier’s Histories,” 


AND 


“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to any ad- 
ress and contains a large p: gh aad ral of Sooke 
suitable for Supplementary ng. 














LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
GRAMMAR, AND RHETORIC, combined, 
i t. Y. w. oa, Se Sent by mail, postpaid, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GEO, BANCROFT. 
Sent by mail for 35 cen 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill, 


WRITINGS OF 
ab W. Gist, A.M. 
Address, 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 


meri inpemci gs hor ge rage 


CHILDREN’S HOUR Mrs. M. B. C, Slade, 
Containing Dishoques. mod ion Songs, Tableaux 


etc., for Lig = 4 
Schools, ty ——— A *Yvol. lémo, boards. Price 
Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, Black boar 


etc agentes to scholars in the Gammon. 
ey and High School. 1 vol.,16mo, boards. 








cts. 

PLEASANT 1 — meaty Marion Py 
Contat oe Songs, 
etc., entir: 3 > prise, 50 cts. 

THE NEW Di UES. M. Barrows. 


lvol, Sol: Lome, boards, 27 | Ss and original; 


MANUA UAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
Sy Sone w. nme Supervisor of Boston Schools 
1 Lol itu 
NATIONAL RINDERGARTEN | SONGS AND 
PLAYS. Written and Collected Louise 
Pollock, K~ of National Rinders 
1: stitu ate, W Washington, D.C. 1 vol., 


OHARADES AND PANTOMI 


L— tome 


For 


Oliver eae as pe 16mo. Nertalnment, ith ad editions ad 
POPULAR AMUSE for S School and 


Home with additions by Oliver Optic. 1 vol, 1émo 


*” Any f the above t by mail, postage paid 
° ie above sen’ on 
receipt of price. ° 


eens £4. YOUNG & OU., 
5 Franklin 8t., Boston, 


MACMILLAN & C08 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 











Buster's Lows Soomas in Elem. Ph ogy....@1,.10 

in Physical Geog........... 1.10 

pe — in Elem. Chemistry........ 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. ows ehetie 7 

Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic........ :40 

*s Lessons in Elem. Ay Seah ienn 1.10 

ockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy.....1.25 

Educational sent free on appli 


112 Pourth Ave. New York. 





SOWER POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


John E. Potter & Co's 
Thedest| eae Fete 
WHY? 


. They are the most systematic. 
. They are the most practical. 
. They are the easiest to teach. 
. They are the most complete 
and economical. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
35 NORTH 10th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Business-Standard Copy-Book 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST Books FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher a 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Uuion System o. Indast. 


Lyte’s Beokteceing and Blanks. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


By Pac. Bert. 
“It makes the teaching of Bemeny Science 
poasible in The Common School. 
‘«*Price Lat and Descrtptive Catalogue free on 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Phila delptua,. 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books, etc 
Dealers in School Stationery. and Seon 











PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72° 
Com. SCHOOL Course, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96°" 


C 
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EADERS will confer a favor by men 


r if names of 
aresent theD 








THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communi With advertisers. 


A he publishers of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL would esteem it a 
iu ahaa ee 
they may send specimen copies. 
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